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P.S.P. — A RE-VIEW 


Notes on Re-Reading 
Dr. Hanns Sachs’ Last Book 


by 
Ann Leslie Moore 
and 


Merrill Moore, M. D. 


Hanns Sachs, first editor of the American Imago, died in 
1947. For several years before his death, he was engaged, in 
addition to his psychoanalytic practice in Boston, in writing 
his final book, which he planned to call The People of a 
Strange Planet, the initials of which (P.S.P.) he came to use 
when speaking of the book. P.S.P. referred to the people he 
had known and analyzed (including himself) during his long 
and useful life (1881-1947). But as fate would have it, he 
died before this book was ready for publication, so it became 
the lot of Dr. A. A. Roback to edit the manuscript. Dr. Ro- 
back felt justified (for reasons he gives in his introduction, 
pages 20-21) in changing the title to Masks of Love and Life, 
under which label Sachs’ last manuscript appeared in print 
in 1948, one year after the Sachs we knew departed this planet 
for a stranger or less strange one, as the case may be. Through 
death and transfiguration, Sachs’ intellect and his capacity to 
use words as telling symbols have given his essence to us in a 
purified form, without the benefit or the distraction of vine 
leaves. Reading this book is like hearing Sachs talk with a 
freedom one never could have had while he was alive, due to 
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inevitable personal interplays. However much we, as his 
friends, miss the man who loved Coca Cola, always read The 
New Yorker, and told wonderful Yiddish stories, we must be 
grateful that through this transmogrification of his Geist in 
the bound pages of this book, in black and white symbols, yet 
with a coloring all his own, we can find the formula and the 
elixir of the man. 

On re-reading Sachs’ book, we, who knew Sachs from 
1932 to 1947, are struck by the powerful and direct relation- 
ships between the book and the man. These relationships are 
more considered and more pointed than those contained in 
any of Sachs’ earlier volumes, some of which are better known 
and more widely read than this final work of his. According- 
ly, the purpose of this essay is to point out some of these re- 
lationships as they now appear upon re-reading Masks of Love 
and Iafe. On first reading, the novelty of his thoughts and 
the beauty of their expression were all absorbing. On second 
reading, the outline becomes more clear and fresh detail is 
seen. 

This is a book that one feels wrote itself once Sachs 
started writing it. It is not discursive, though most books of 
this sort would be. The reason for its coherert though loose- 
seeming organization lies in Sachs’ own integration. It is not 
a truly homogeneous book. It has two voices, and probably 
at least two purposes were served in the writing of it. We 
saw Dr. Sachs frequently while he was writing this book. We 
all knew that he had a serious heart ailment, and we believe 
that he realized he was living cn borrowed time, as later proved 
to be the case. It was easy to sense that he felt a need to write 
down on paper what he had learned about P.S.P. before it 
was too late. He was ‘‘bringing in the sheaves.’’ At the 
same time, he was diverting a large measure of natural anxiety 
from a futile course to a fruitful one, by accomplishing what 
he could in the time he had instead of quakingly awaiting the 
Maloch ha-movess with folded hands. 


Perhaps if he had lived long enough, Sachs might have 
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severed the Siamese twins to which the parts of this book may 
be likened, thus giving us two volumes instead of one; or per- 
haps he might somehow have effected a more complete fusion 
between the two parts. In Chapter IV, after a Parnassian 
tribute to Julius Caesar, the author fixes his eye significantly 
upon the image of St. Paul, and the significance is that of 
identification. Psychoanalytically speaking, there were com- 
mon factors in the agony endured by Saul-Paul and those 
undergone by the Vienna-Berlin-Boston moving Sachs. Sachs 
has said that one of the last conversations he had with Freud 
dealt mainly with Moses, with whom he believed Freud identi- 
fied himself. He pointed out that Freud was, in one sense, a 
kind of modern Moses, championing a philosophical equival- 
ent of monotheism. An enormous amount of laborious research 
went into Sachs’ study of Paul. He went innumerable times 
to all the libraries in Boston and Cambridge to procure the 
Greek, Hebrew and Latin originals on which his studies were 
based. The special zeal and seriousness with which he pur- 
sued this work (unusual for the urbane and witty—sometimes 
even cynical—Sachs) indicates his deep emotional empathy 
with the task and with the object of his studies. This seems 
especially clear on page 98 where Paul’s ‘‘revelation’’ is de- 
seribed. It seems reasonable to suppose that there is psycho- 
logical evidence that Sachs (in P.S.P.) tried to achieve the 
same clarity for himself. One sees that the part of this book 
which deals with Pau’ was inevitable. One can set up an 
equation of a kind of identification in quadruplicate: 


_ MOSES ST. PAUL (SAUL) 
| | 
FREUD SACHS 
| | 
ILLNESS ILLNESS 
(THROAT) (HEART) 


But this is by no means the whole story. At the same 
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time, Sachs was pursuing the traditions of research for which 
his particular approach to the law had trained him, and he 
was following in the footsteps (as Freud may have been also) 
of the Talmudic scholars who were his ancestors. This part 
of the book is strangely exciting, even for the reader who 
possesses little background in common with Sachs. Caesar 
and Saul seem more alive than the living. Sachs’ interest in 
and knowledge of Greek, Roman and Hebrew civilizations 
make rich sauce for the reader, however ignorant. We may 
in one sense consider that the part of Masks of Love and Life 
which concerns Paul is the stimulant and that the rest of the 
book is Sachs’ own distinguished and beautiful catharsis. It 
is accomplished in the heightened philosophical mood induced 
by the thought: ‘‘I know that Death is coming on apace and 
will be here soon.’’ But the progress of the book is always 
deliberate, and while it is shatteringly realistic, it is not 
gloomy. One sees the Viennese bon vivant, especially in hap- 
py turns of phrase, scintillating particles flung like sparks 
from the grindstone of his mind. It sparkles with remarks 
like (page 170) ‘‘ . . . since no one can eat his love object 
and have it.’’ We feel also an experience of true reflection. 
It is as if instead of watching Sachs observe the reality around 
him and hearing him report it, we were permitted to see his 
mind revolve under the coverglass of his words. 


As he himself says, ‘‘The psychoanalyst tried his hardest 
both to do his duty as a scientist and to remain an observer ; 
but when it comes to problems of psychological insight, the 
line between observing and being is not easily drawn. A most 
unscientific looking experience interferes with all good resolu- 
tions.”’ 

**It is the adventure of staring conscientiously into a 
microscope, then suddenly to glide through the lenses in an 
Alice-through-the-looking-glass fashion, and land in the coun- 
try of microbes, bacilli, spirochaetes and other unicellular 


beings.’’ (page 39) 
Sachs’ approach to the analytic process through a kind 
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of romantic speculation about the impossibility of a true 
meeting of minds seems to be more direct and honest than 
the often-met formalized, self-consciously technical ‘‘kosher’’ 
psychoanalytic writing. In psychoanalysis, as in other fields, 
practitioners sometimes become so enmeshed in technical 
questions as to ignore philosophical implications. This error 
is not new in human thinking; some of the followers of any 
great leader always mistake his technique for the original 
dream and accept the symbol for the thing; as the Greeks 
venalized their original idea of Bacchus (first symbolized as 
a vine-clad stick) by personifying it and endowing it with 
a rowdy personal history. 


Sachs had suffered social as well as physical disaster. As 
the political situation in Europe (especially as it affected the 
Jews) worsened, one saw Dr. Sachs lose some of his efferves- 
cence. The weltanschauung that had always been percept- 
ible through the crevices of his social armor began to be more 
clearly visible, and one could recognize a pervasive sadness 
creeping over his personality like a fog. The world he had 
known was being wrenched apart, leaving many of his Euro- 
pean friends dead or in tragic circumstances. The postman’s 
visit was to be dreaded, and nearly every ship from Europe 
brought to these shores someone whom Sachs had tried to help 
or hoped to help. 


Chapter VIII, ‘‘School for Hate,’’ has two important 
connotations, one historical and one contemporary. It was 
written after Sachs saw the rise of Nazism in Germany, the 
decline of the older and more liberal Germany he had known. 
It may ‘be applied directly today to such a neo-Fascist move- 
ment as the development of Soviet-Imperialism, some of whose 
methods of growth (especially in satellite countries) are 
minutely described by Sachs as he observed and analyzed 
them (pages 255-256) in another context during his lifetime. 
We may even apply his observations in interpreting and un- 
derstanding such a phenomenon as ‘‘McCarthyism’’ in the 
United States in our own time. 
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One feels that Sachs’ discussion of crime had some of 
its roots in the same soil that nourished his originai interest 
in jurisprudence, and some in the rampant lawlessness he 
saw assuming the place of law in Europe in the late thirties. 
His discussion of crime as an impetus to the reform of laws 
may be compared with Adler’s view that the feeling of in- 
feriority may be used as a spur toward superiority. Sachs 
suggests that benefits to society can occur when a crime, such 
as kidnapping, leads to improved legislation dealing with 
that problem. He points out that in an odd way the criminal 
thus becomes a reformer. 


Every author has his five cents worth to say about love, 
and in this book (Chapter VI) Sachs puts forth his contri- 
bution. It is witty, it is wonderful, and it must be based on 
hundreds of intimate observations from which his shrewd and 
urbane conclusions are drawn. No writer in this century has 
succeeded more effectively than Sachs in this sort of exposi- 
tion. The degree of Sachs’ detachment, plus his recognition 
of the lack of absolute detachment in human-kind, is a pi- 
quant combination. He says: ‘‘To love and at the same time 
to know how one loves or wants to be loved and why it hap- 
pened to be just that way and wherefore nothing else would 
do instead — that would mean to be and not to be.”’ 


This book owes much of its strength and subtlety to its 
unique viewpoint. It was written with one eye focussed in- 
ward, evaluating the emotional reactions of a great group of 
analysands, and one focussed outward observing with aston- 
ishing detachment the sanctions and modes of thinking that 
arose during the Nazi domination of Germany and Austria. 
The two viewpoints amplify and clarify each other. Sachs 
never falls into the mistake, sadly frequent among psychia- 
trists, of equating the problems of the individual with the 
problems of the nation, but he perceives the relationship each 
bears to the other. Perhaps the training he underwent for 
each of his two careers qualified him better than most to make 
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these distinctions. But the basic quality that enabled him to 
do so was his wisdom. 

Such a book as this makes one grateful for the increased 
span of life that modern medicine has granted to man. Al- 
though many people — indeed, most people — could live 
forever and never be wise, wisdom does depend somehow on 
age. It is an accretion and an organization, a coral mountain, 
which cannot be built up overnight. Sachs had wisdom, and 
to our very good fortune, his body lasted long enough for his 
hand to leave evidences of it for our eyes. 


Suite Four - 382 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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Heinrich Von Kleist — 
Prussian Junker and 
Creative Genius 
A Study in Bisexuality 


by 
Fritz Wittels, M. D. 


In studying life and work of Heinrich Von Kleist we 
will not only come to an insight into this great and unlucky 
man as an individual but, maybe, also to a psychological 
understanding of Prussian education and its results in the 
period after Frederick the Great, whose tradition survived 
for almost two centuries. 

Heinrich Von Kleist was burn and raised on the arid soil 
of Brandenburgh, Prussia’s motherland. Kleist was one of 
the greatest poets and playwrights in the German language. 
Outside of Germany he is little known, translations cannot 
re-create the particular flavor of his work. In his own country 
he was more and more appreciated after his death (1811), 
reaching the peak during the nationalistic period in Germany 
after 1870. No other creative genius was deeper rooted in 
the soil of Prussia, no one better qualified to convey the spirit 
of his country with its discipline, sense of duty, extremism 
in obedience, and rebellion. 

All his lifetime he was staggering from one failure to the 
other. He did not see even a single one of his plays per- 
formed on the stage. He never could free himself from the 
doom of self-destruction. He was a clear case of agitated de- 
pression, definitely presenting a psychosis in periods of exac- 
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erbation. He died, thirty-four years old, a suicide. (His 
literary critics feel that Heinrich Von Kleist would have be- 
come Germany’s greatest playwright could he have ended 
a norma! span of life. It is, however, futile to make such 
statements, for the same explosive forces that made him great 
also destroyed him before his time.) 


Von Kleist was a ‘‘Junker’’, but his relatives felt that 
he disgraced them. A Von Kleist should definitely not have 
been a playwright but an officer sitting on horseback, and 
commanding soldiers, rigorously. The name of the Von Kleist 
family can be traced back into medieval times (1175 accord- 
ing to Karl Federn). They gave officers and generals to the 
Electors of Brandenburgh and later to the rulers of Prussia 
up to the end of World War II. A general and others of 
the clan of lower rank were fighting for the Nazi. The fam- 
ous Fieldmarshal General Heinrich Ferdinand Emil Kleist, 
Count of Nollendorf (1762-1823) helped in the liberation of 
Germany from Napoleonic subjugation. 


Some members of the family became prominent in 
science in the eighteenth century. One of the Kleists dis- 
covered the Leyden Jar, the device for storing static elec- 
tricity. Occupation with science, though inferior to military 
service, was not considered disgraceful. After all, was not 
war a science? Any scientific research might come in handy 
in war! It was different with poetry, which was definitely 
held in contempt. Even before Heinrich, another Von Kleist 
indulged in poetry. His name was Ewald Christian (1715- 
1759), but he at least remained a military officer while Hein- 
rich resigned from the army after a few years of service, 
Ewald Christian was killed a hero in the battle of Kunersdorf 
on August 12, 1759. Leading his batallion, he attacked a 
Russian battery. When his right arm was hit, he changed 
the sword to his left hand and went on until three cannon 
shells smashed his right leg. He lay unconscious on the bat- 
tlefield all night, was sacked by the Cossacks and the follow- 
ing day only he was transported to Frankfort on the Oder. 


' 
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There he died and was buried with military honors by the 
Russian garrison. In the eyes of the family, Ewald Chris- 
tian was an eccentric who, because of his writing poetry skip- 
ped several times in military advancement. 

Heinrich Von Kleist was born in 1777 in Frankfort on 
the Oder, a joyless small town in Brandenburgh, not to be 
mistaken for Goethe’s native town, Frankfort on the Main, 
the large city with Western interests. Frankfort on the Oder 
was always a center of the Von Kleists. Heinrich’s father, 
a retired major, died when the boy was twelve years old. 
Heinrich, being the eldest son, had to become a soldier, as 
a matter of course. He had to join the Potsdam regiment of 
the Guards before he was quite fifteen. There he got his 
training, but no further schooling. In his earlier years he 
had been tutored privately and described as an obedient 
average student. At sixteen, he participated in the Rhine 
Campaign of 1793. His letters of that time, written in poor, 
ungrammatical language, reveal him as a serious boy, full 
of respect for his superiors, and well-behaved. In the same 
year — and five years after his father’s death — his mother 
died. He was mourning her in unfree, hackneyed phrases.* 
Nothing yet indicated the inspired genius of later. In 1795, 
the regiment came home from a rather inglorious campaign, 
in 1797 he received his commission and two years later Kleist 
resigned. We know little of the deeper motivation for this 
step, a step so unusual to be done by a Von Kleist. From 
his dry, schoolmasterly, pedantic letters to his fiancee, Wil- 
helmine Von Zenge, we may be sure of one fact: Kleist had 
hot found himself yet. At the time of his resignation, and 
long afterwards, he remained a typical representative of the 
**Junker’’ spirit — a dry duty-and-service-machine plus the 


*His father he never even mentioned in all his life. We know nothing 
of his Oedipus conflict except what can be deduced from his later fiction 
and plays. (Hellmut Kaister ingeniously attempted Kleist’s Oedipus 
analysis in his paper Kleist’s “Prinz von Homburg.”; Imago, Vol. XVI, 
Heft 1, 1940.) 
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explosive feeling that he could not continue in service. 

Why did he resign? We have a letter written to an 
older friend in which Kleist tried to explain his decision. 
The letter is of enormous length and boring as are all of his 
utterances of those days. In the army — he wrote to his 
friend — one cannot be both an officer and a human being. 
That was why he had to quit. As good as this sounds we 
eannot but consider his motivation a rationalization of deep- 
er instinctive forces. At the time of his resignation, Kleist 
lived in Berlin and Potsdam and his service, except for a 
six weeks’ period of manoeuvres, was far from strenuous. He 
was given to studies and to music and he had excellent friends 
among the officers of the garrison. We mention here two of 
them, since they will appear further in this short biography: 
Ernst Von Pfuel, who much later, 1848, became Prussian 
secretary of war, and Otto Von Ruehle, later chief of the 
general staff. 

In order to perceive Kleist’s deeper motives, we have 
to look at the psychology of the Prussian army as organized 
by the ‘‘Great Elector’’ in the seventeenth century, filled 
with compulsive spirit by King Frederick William I, proven 
a formidable instrument of war by Frederick the Great, and 
declining after the latter’s death (1786). It was in that 
phase of rapid decline that Heinrich Von Kleist entered this 
‘‘organization of men’’, spending eight of his formative years 
in it before he quit. 

Elsewhere I tried to show the part that obsession, par- 
anoia, and latent homosexuality played in the origin of the 
Prussian army with its brittle discipline, its sense of duty 
and specific honor.* 


* (1) Struggle of a Homosexual m Pre-Hitler Germany, Journal of 
Criminal Psychopathology, Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 408-423, Jan. 1943; (2) 
Collective Defense Mechanisms Against Homosexuality, The Psycho- 
analytic Review, Vol. 31, No. 1, Jan. 1944; (3) Psychoanalysis and Fiis- 
tory—The Nibelungs and the Bible, The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. 
XV, No. 1, Jan. 1946. 
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I discussed military, religious, and students’ organiza- 
tions, their bloom and their decay, and also smaller groups 
of men which not only became hotbeds of overt homosexuality 
but in addition served a double purpose in cases of latent 
homosexuality. Double, because the organization prevented 
the outbreak of the perversion by sublimating the dangerous, 
undesirable, instinct and, on the other hand, turned libido 
away from woman to its own overheated and therefore sex- 
ualized aims. In this way, the community fostered subliminal 
homosexuality which broke through whenever the original 
aims weakened. 

Quoting myself: ‘‘As long as the covenant remains 
strong in its aims and practices it succeeds in its sublimation. 
If it is weakened as a result of a clash with inimical social 
forces, the homosexual drive breaks through — all the more 
strongly since the specific energy of the drive was continu- 
ously fed to grow in the group. In such phases of transi- 
tion, in the midst of the danger of a break-through, the 
practice of the covenant is usually intensified, which makes 
it appear more and more morbid until in the end overt homo- 
sexuality comes to the fore just the same. History is full 
of examples of this kind, particularly medieval history. Re- 
ligious orders of monks and knights before, during, and after 
the Crusades show these psychological mechanisms, frequent- 
ly extended over centuries.’’ 

Not only history offers examples of men’s societies with 
their double aim, every-day life also is full of such clubs, 
enthusiastic flag beavers, smaller and larger groups of men 
which, as a rule, serve well to keep the balance between the 
components of bisexuality. We may express this in biblical 
words: Render unto woman the things which are woman’s 
and unto man the things that are man’s. 


The following will prove that Kleist all through his 
short life had to run away from his homosexual tendencies; 
most of the time latent, but occasionally breaking through as 
overt perversion, he was haunted by them as by Eumemdes. 
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And we reach the conclusion that Kleist resigned from the 
army because its touch of latent and overt homosexuality 
was too much for him. We know that Kleist suffered from 
a slight anomaly of his penis, most likely a phimosis, the 
somatic contribution to his compulsive masturbation. He 
complained about it in a letter to his friend L. Von Brocke, 
ten years his senior. That letter does not exist, but we have 
Von Brocke’s reply, containing words of consolation.* Much 
was written about Kleist’s trip to Wuerzburg, because he 
himself wrapped it in mystery, which is natural enough, and 
on the other hand he referred to it in romantic exaggerations 
quite out of proportion. This gave rise to all kind of guess 
work. 

Between Kleist’s resignation from the army and 
that trip to Wuerzburg, lay one and a half years of studies 
at the second-rate university of his home town. He spent 
there three semester studying mathematics, philosophy and 
Paysics, according to the second tradition of his family. Al- 
though he was sitting up with his text books every night, he 
got nowhere and quit his studies, too. In those days he met 
Wilhelmine Von Zenge. (Mind you, there was hardly any- 
body in his company without a ‘‘Von’’.) Wilhelmine was 
the daughter of a Prussian colonel. Kleist was soon more or 
less officially engaged to her. A great number of Kleist’s let- 
ters to her were later destroyed by Wilhelmine and her 
family. All of the surviving correspondence is strangely 
dry and boring. The fiery poet of later years assumes the 
part of a petty bourgeois schoolmaster in his letters to Wil- 
helmine. 

In 1780, Kleist left Frankfort on the Oder with its 


*I. Sadger, in a monograph on Kleist (Wiesbaden, 1910), expressed 
the opinion that Kleist suffered from compulsive masturbation and 
consequent compunctions. Around 1910 even Sadger, who was one of 
the first psychoanalytic explorers of homosexuality, did not know yet 
of the explosive power of latent homosexuality as first described in 
1913 in Freud’s classic on the “Schreber Case.” 
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provincial university. He moved to Berlin, hoping to get 
a position in civil service. He was probably pressed by his 
fiancee’s family, who would not permit a marriage to a man 
without a regular income. We know that Kleist’s trip to 
Berlin had another, and secret, aim: the surgical operation, 
which was soon performed in Wuerzburg. He spoke vaguely 
of it in a letter to his sister Ulrike. He hoped, as he put it 
in that letter, to save by his journey ‘‘happiness, honor and, 
maybe, the life of a man.’’ 

After the death of his mother, Ulrike Von Kleist, three 
years his senior, was perhaps the only feminine creature 
whom Heinrich really loved — his mother substitute. Ulrike 
was a masculine woman who always had to help when her 
brother fell into a desperate plight, which happened often 


enough. In his letter he queried: ‘‘Why are you not a 
man? — My God, how deeply I have always wished for 
that. . . If you were a man — because a woman can never be 


my confidant — I would not have to look for a friend so far 
away! Do not try to find out the aim of my journey, even 
if you could, do not do it. Think that I can reach my aim 
only by concealing it from all men. At least for the time 
being, because some day it will be my pride and my joy to 


One week after his arrival in Wuerzburg he wrote to his 
fiancee that he had been promised certain relief. Of what 
disease? That he could not say yet. One month later he 
told Wilhelmine that he was cured now and in a position to 
get happily married to her. It was a jubilant letter, written 
on his twenty-third birthday, and it ended with the words: 
**Let your next goal be to be trained for a mother. My goal 
is to become a good citizen. Our further goal — which both 
of us will try to reach and which we can make sure of — is 
the fulfilment of love. Good night, Wilhelmine, my fiancee, 
soon my bride, soon mother of my children.’’ 

He returned to Berlin, but his jubilant spirit did not 
prevail. He got the coveted job, but he could not keep it. 
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A few months later he ran away from civil service just as 
he had from the army. This time he traveled to Paris with 
his sister. Ulrike disguised herself as a man and in this 
disguise she lived in Paris for months. Her brother, in 
contrast, looked amazingly girlish. We have a miniature of 
Kleist by Krueger which displays these feminine features. 

Kleist’s always flattering biographers state that this good 
and true Prussian from the Mark Brandenburgh could, as 
a matter of course, not like the ‘‘ Babylon on the Seine.’’ We 
have to add here: the heterosexual Babylon. From Paris, 
Kleist moved to Switzerland where he decided to become a 
farmer. He wrote to his fiancee, who patiently waited for 
him in Frankfort, to join him in Switzerland as a farmer’s 
wife. When she declined, he abruptly ended that joyless re- 
lation (1802). Telling her of his new burning ambition to 
become a famous writer, he closed his letter with the words: 
**Dear girl, do not write me any more. I have no other wish 
than to die soon. H.K.’’ 

We realize the contradiction here: burning ambition in 
the bud and death wish. Yet both desires existed in this 
tortured soul simultaneously. To be sure, marriage was 
impossible to him. 

Kleist’s life was a regular museum of defense mechan- 
isms against homosexuality. All of his reaction formations 
were destined either to break down or did not succeed suffi- 
ciently to redeem him for any length of time. His resigna- 
tion from the army shows the run-away complex, which psy- 
choanalysts frequently observe in their patients.* 


* A successful business man had to retire, because his surroundings 
and particularly one of his partners became obnoxious to him. That 
partner had a huge frame, an excellent set of teeth which he bared 
broadly with every grin and laugh. In such moments, my patient was 
afraid of getting grabbed by the man, being lifted up and sat down 
on the desk like a little child. Yet the patient was that man’s superior. 
Another shock the patient always received when the errand boy, a 
small blond fellow, entered his room with a message. It was easy to 
read from his dreams that he was living in homosexual panic, but by no 
means was it easy to make the man see his complex with equanimity. 
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Kleist ran away not only from the army, but also from 
his scientific studies, from civil service, from his fiancee, 
from Germany, from Paris, from Switzerland, from anyone 
and everywhere. With this trend was coupled an obsessional 
desire to withdraw, to be left alone: a hermit complex. The 
hermit is the logical sequence of the quitter. Withdrawal 
from the social danger of overt homosexuality is foliowed 
by the flight into solitude. We know many examples of this 
form of narcissism in psychiatric practice as well as in uni- 
versal history. This defense mechanism cannot last, because 
the same forces that drive a man into solitude drive him out 
of it after a relatively short time. Temptation follows the 
hermit into the desert. 


Kleist met a number of literary men in Switzerland, who 
accepted him as their equal. Then and there, his burning 
ambition to be a great writer was born. Later he was to be 
not only their equal, but to develop outstanding genius. This 
gift of the gods could have saved him had he been able to 
keep his sublimation alive. He could not — for reasons 
we shall discuss later. 

We wish to repeat here what Freud often emphasized 
in his writings (Leonardo da Vinci, on Dostoievski, a. 0.) : 
Psychoanalysis is not in a position to solve the mystery of 
artistic creativeness. We can tell why a certain author must 
choose his particular material and work it out his particular 
way. Dostoievski had to describe parricide and glorify a 
certain type of woman. In the case of Leonardo it was the 
**Leonardesque’’ smile and bi-sexual motifs. In the case of 
the Prussian militarist, Heinrich Von Kleist, it was Schreck- 
lichkeit and super masculinity. Psychoanalysis cannot tell, 
however, what makes an author great and creative. i: »%ur 
treatises on creators we do not even try to tackle this problem. 

As a rule, writers show their talent early. We do not 
know why it unfolded so late in Kleist’s life, and we refrain 
from guessing. Sudden eruption of artistic qualities in peo- 
ple who did not betray them before, although it is the excep- 
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tion, could be observed in some of our great authors, e.g. in 
Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain). In the case of Kleist, 
recognition by a group of congenial men became the catalytic 
agent. 

We have a number of Kleist’s letters to and about friends 
in which he displayed enthusiasm and warmth that impress 
the reader nowadays as homosexual. However, we are told 
that the style of letter-writing in his era was different from 
ours and that we have no right to suspect phrases like the 
following as being of homosexual nature: 

(January 1801) ‘‘Sometimes, at night, when I fell asleep 
at his breast, he held me without falling asleep himself.’’ 
Or, in a letter to Henry Lohse: (December 1801) ‘‘And you 
think that I do not love you? Oh, how will you ever be able 
to convince any man that I do not love you? ... And yet 
you could desert me? So soon? So easily? ... It is so 
hard for me to say the last word — we were so good, oh so 
good, to each other in Paris — are you not too unspeakably 
sad? I say, do you not wish to put your arms around me 
once more? Do not think at all, ask your first impulse and 
obey it — and should it be really the last word — my God, 
then I say good-bye to you and to all joys! Good-bye, good- 
bye. Heinrich Kleist.’’ 

All this is supposed to be just eighteenth century emo- 
tional style. What a difference, however, between this out- 
burst and the hackneyed decrees which the same man sent to 
his fiancee at about the same time. 

At least one letter, discovered only some time ago, with 
all allowances deducted, cannot be considered other than a 
homosexual love letter. It is addressed to Ernst Von Pfuel 
(January 1805): ... ‘‘How did we fall into each other’s 
arms a year ago in Dresden? . . . The fault is all mine. I 
have involved you, oh I cannot explain it to you the way I 
feel it. . . We will never again embrace each other that way. 
. . . You restored the age of the Greek in my heart, I could 
have slept with you, my dear boy; my soul embraced you! 
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Often have I watched your lovely body with truly girlish 
feelings when you took a swim before my eyes in the lake 
at Thun. It could really serve as a model to an artist... 
Your small, curly-haired head over a massive neck, two 
broad shoulders, an athletic body, in its totality a flawless 
picture of strength as though you were formed in the image 
of the most beautiful young bull who ever had to bleed for 
Zeus. lLycurgus’ entire legislation and his concept of the 
youth’s love has become clear to me by the emotions you woke 
in me. Come to me! Go with me to Anspach and let us 


enjoy our sweet friendship. .. I will never marry. be you 
my wife, my children and grandchildren! . . . I would like 
to say more to you, but it is not fit for a letter . . . Heinrich 


Von Kleist, Berlin, January 7, 1805.’’ 


This letter calls to mind Oscar Wilde’s letters to his 
boy friend. The same exalted and ‘‘knowing’’ style. It is 
not necessarily the letter of a man indulging in the sexual 
practice of homosexuality, but undoubtedly of a homosexual 
who fought his own feminine component most of his life. 
Kleist lived in a continuously repeated homosexual panic. 


In coutradistinction to his femininity, Kleist grew into 
virility by way of his writings. His features betray him as 
feminine, his writings shout: ‘‘I am a man, a heartless man.’’ 
The drama with its sharp ascent to its climax and relentless 
descent to its end is the most masculine art anyhow. As 
mentioned above, Kleist would have become the greatest 
German playwright without doubt, had it been given him 
to survive. In his writing, he is ruthless and harsh; his 
characters are blocks of granite, and this not only in his 
stage plays but also in his short stories, which in terms of 
atrocities approach Nazi cruelty — except that Kleist did 
not commit them, he only recorded them. It was once said 
that Shakespeare would have become a horrible criminal 
had he not been given the ability to objectivate his cruel in- 
stincts in the form of gruesome characters in his plays. The 
same is true of Kleist, who belonged to a nation which has 
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shown the world more than once that it can do both: on 
the one hand kill and torture, on the other sublimate cruel 
tendencies into creations of art, sometimes of the highest 
order (German music!). 

In Kleist’s stories, people are buried alive, burned, quar- 
tered and broken on the wheel. Children’s skulls are smashed 
against the skulls of their own mothers, the inhabitants of 
large islands are wiped out, earthquakes swallow towns com- 
pletely. This unhappy man found a way of his own to free 
himself of humane feelings which he considered ‘a weakness — 
his feminine component. As a playwright as well as a nar- 
rator he possesses enormous force, he carries you along with 
the violence of his actions and words in a pace that takes your 
breath away. One cannot help feeling that something is 
wrong with this master of horrors; he is driven by an in- 
fernal power, by unspeakable, morbid suffering, something 
close to insanity, often trespassing the borderline. 


Kleist’s tragedy, Penthesilea, although more than long 
enough for one theater evening, rushes from start to finish 
without any subdivision into acts. It is a masterpiece of 
composition and characterization, and replete with beautiful 
verses — yet it is the work of an insane genius. 

Penthesilea is the Queen of the Amazones, who derive 
their name from their custom of mutilating their bosoms in 
order to be better able to set a bow against their chests. At 
their festival of the roses, they give themselves lovingly to 
men — but only after having first defeated these men in 
bloody battle and then forced into bed as their prisoners. 
Kleist’s Amazones are supposed to be quite feminine, not- 
withstanding the absence of a bosom and the custom of: ac- 
cepting defeated men only. Penthesilea even says she would 
prefer to be dirt to being an unattractive woman. She sees 
the Greek hero, Achilles, and falls in love with him. Accord- 
ing to the law of her country, she has to ‘‘embrace him with 
iron’’ first. This is not impossible, in spite of Achilles’ strik- 
ing superiority, because she can take him on with blood 
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hounds and elephants. Achilles, however, is not defeated, at 
least not by her first assault. He, too, falls in love, and in 
order to spare her feelings he makes her believe that he has 
been vanquished by her. In the eyes of her pagan mother 
superior, Penthesilea is a renegade anyway, because she has 
singled out and fallen in love with Achilles instead of accept- 
ing anybody whom she has first prostrated in battle. To an 
Amazone, one man is no dffierent from another. 

Achilles, on learning from Penthesilea that all Amazones 
have their right breast amputated, exclaims: 


‘*Could the terrific rumor yet be true? 
And all these blooming figures 

Surrounding thee, the flowers of their sex, 
Perfect, each one of them, as if an altar 
To kneel in love before it and in worship, 
They all are robbed, inhuman, sinful? 


Penthesilea: Did you not know that? 


Achilles (pressing his face against her breast): Oh Queen! 
The seat of all young and lovely feeling 
Because of a mania, barbarian — 


Penthesilea : Be reassured, 
They all take refuge in this left one, 
Where they dwell closer to the heart. 
I hope you will not miss the other. 


>? 


It is very difficult to remain serious about this love scene, 
all too close to a parody on the ‘‘mamma complex’’ (Edmund 
Bergler and Ludwig Eidelberg). 

Achilles’ delicate ruse is betrayed and Penthesilea learns 
that she has not defeated him but, on the contrary, he had 
defeated her. No sooner has she discovered his romantic 
deception than she changes into a monster. The man loves 
her and waits for her unarmed, not expecting hostilities, but 
she attacks him and hunts him to death with her dogs and 
arrows. With sadistic voluptuousness — a super Salome — 
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she assaults her murdered lover with her teeth and, with her 
dogs’ help, tears the corpse to pieces. His blood drips from 
the corners of her mouth. 

It was often said that Penthesilea, who desires to sur- 
render to man and then despises surrender, who loves man 
and then hates him, was — Kleist himself. Penthesilea ex- 
presses his ‘‘girlish’’ instincts and his masculine protest 
against them. Undoubtedly, his masculine sister Ulrike 
played a more or less unconscious part in the conception. 

Kleist sent his tragedy to Goethe (1808), who was then 
about sixty and enthroned in Weimar as the recognized 
prince of Germany’s poets. He had grown old in reverence 
of proportions, ancient Greek’s ideals, and rejected the play 
and its author with a kind of horror. He said he was sorry 
that an otherwise remarkable talent could go astray so far. 

Shortly after Penthesilea, Kleist wrote his fairy-tale play 
Kaethchen of Heilbronn, Penthesilea’s antipode. He said 
himself that the two plays belong together like plus and minus. 
Penthesilea is bloody protest against the man she loves, Kaeth- 
chen is all devotion and subservience. Finally, she gets her 
man just the same, having chosen the better way to his sub- 
jugation. The fifteen year old Kaethchen who, as we event- 
ually hear, is the illegitimate daughter of the emperor, fol- 
lows her knight Friedrich Wetter Graf von Strahl (this is: 
Frederick Thunderstorm Count of the Flash) like a dog in 
spite of all the terror he has in store for her. She sleeps on 
straw in his stables. He does not want to have anything to 
do with her, but he cannot get rid of her neither with dogs 
nor with the whip. She is all humility, but in her somnam- 
bulice state she knows that he will marry her within a year’s 
span. 

In spite of these extremes, we do not get the impression 
of perversion here. Kleist approaches the peak of his art, 
his salvation — it is time, because he is only a few years 
from his death. Kaethchen is filled with the spirit of Grimm’s 
fairy tales in the best sense: natural fragrancy, humbleness, 
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hope, and happy ending. The play is a medieval saga. Cher- 
ubs protect the girl, innocence is finally exalted, intriguing 
ugliness and falsehood are unmasked. We feel Kleist’s love 
for Germany, no atrocities in this play, if we forget the 
count’s threats with dog and whip. The count is rather a 
good fellow who does not seem to relish the girl’s constant 
answers: ‘‘Yes, my sublime lord.’’ — ‘‘No, my worshipped 
master!’’ and ‘‘Gracious Sir!’’ 

We do not know whether Goethe saw this play before 
Kleist’s death. Most likely it would not have changed his 
judgment. Kaethchen is pining away, a case of hysteria 
without any personality aside from her masochistic eroticism. 
Even Goethe’s Gretchen was much stronger a person, who 
succumbed to Faust, but first he had to conquer the resisting 
maiden. At the conclusion of Kleist’s play, our masochistic 
Kaethchen eats up her man, figuratively and, unlike sadistic 
Penthesilea, no blood is shed and nobody dies. 

The Count von Strahl is visibly afraid of her, following 
him like his shadow. Once she jumps out of an upper window 
and breaks both her legs while he is happening to pass by. 
Another time he shouts: ‘‘Kick her out, I do not want to 
have anything to do with her!’’ It is all in vain, she is his 
inescapable fate. 

Kaethchen remains consistent to the very end. Shortly 
before the wedding, the count apologizes for all the injuries 
he inflicted upon her and he weeps. 

Replies Kaethchen ‘‘ (with anxiety)’’: 


‘‘Heavens! What isthe matter? What moves you so? 
What have you inflicted upon me? 
I know nothing of it .. .’’ 


Kleist knew it: You cannot get rid of women. Not of 
actual women without, not of one’s own femininity within. 
He was afraid of both of them and described them as two 
extremes (Penthesilea and Kaethchen) who hardly exist in 
reality. Kaethchen, in all her sweetness and poetic glorifica- 


‘ 
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tion, cannot be a man’s comrade like a normal woman. 

Not more than eight years were granted to Kleist, the 
writer, between his first literary attempts and his death. In 
this short span of time he created his classics, plays and 
stories, all of them born under terrific pain — his sublima- 
tion. 

Under sublimation we understand (1) desexualization 
of an undesired instinct, plus (2) continuous drain of the 
instinct by action acceptable to the ego of the sublimating 
individual, and (3) success with the contemporary group in 
and for which the individual lives. 

Kleist met with very little recognition, neither in terms 
of royalties nor of praise. Few creative spirits are strong 
enough to benefit from their production even without recog- 
nition. They rid themselves of their vexing sense of incom- 
pleteness by the completeness of their work. Kleist with his 
feminine sensitivity was not one of those, except very tem- 
porarily towards the end of his life, when he became able to 
see and feel the plight of his countrymen. 

He suffered with Germany, at that time subjugated by 
Napoleon, and helped kindle the spirit of liberation. After 
the two plays described, he wrote two patriotic plays. One 
of them (Die Hermannsschlacht), an allegory on Napoleon’s 
conquest of Germany and the coming fight for liberation, 
sings of the Roman general’s, Quintilius Varus, defeat in 
the forest of Teutoburg, A. D. 9. Here, too, we happen 
upon Kleistian atrocities. Thusnelda, Hermann’s wife, has 
the Roman Ventidius dismembered and disemboweled by a 
hungry she-bear, because he had cheated her in love. She 
learned that Ventidius intended to strip her of her golden 
hair in order to send it to his empress Livia in Rome. He 
even felt like breaking out her teeth for the repair of the 
empress’ bad denture. With Kleist, things are never quite 
without a streak of insanity. 

His last play, by far his best and one of the best ever 
written in the German tongue, is a patriotic drama, glorify- 
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ing Prussian army discipline and the strictest fulfilment of 
the soldier’s duty in the service of his sovereign. By that 
time, Kleist had in his active life returned to his origin and 
had applied successfully for rehabilitation as a commissioned 
officer in his king’s army. He united two forms of sublima- 
tion: to be again the active officer and to glorify the Prus- 
sian officer on the stage. 


The ‘‘Prince of Homburg’’, his last play, was not shown 
in the author’s life time either and later when it was per- 
formed it could not have the applause of his Junker class. 
These machine-men had no sense for the lofty poetry of duty 
and heroism, the way Kleist saw it. Any individual enthus- 
iasm was suspicious and against their principles. The prince 
of this play is sentenced to die by Friedrich, the Great Elec- 
tor, his uncle, because of disobeying an order. The prince 
wins the battle by his disobedience, but the Elector, as a mat- 
ter of principle, considers discipline more important than a 
battle won. Prussian military glory in quintessence. Like 
the older Junius Brutus, whose son had to die for a similar 
offense, Friedrich had his nephew arrested and court-mar- 
tialed. The playwright, understanding that heroic valor can 
be coupled with heroic fear, shows us the prince facing death 
with fear, expressing it in frantic words. This was more 
than Prussian officers could take. The author was not one 
of them, although he was a Von Kleist. A Junker, the perfect 
automaton of militarism, is never afraid to die, and if he is, 
he does not admit it. The prince’s heroic march from fear 
to lofty acceptance of his fate in the name of Brandenburgh’s 
grandeur was not palatable to Brandenburgh’s machinery. 
Dostoievski, and before him Stendhal — in his novel The 
Rouge and The Noir — could display emotions of this kind, 
but Kleist was once more rejected by his caste just when he 
felt ready to rejoin them. 


Soon after, Kleist was dead. He happened to meet Hen- 
riette Vogel, a very sick woman, the wife of an accountant. 
She was not young, not attractive, her face was disfigured 
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by pockmarks. Her disease was supposed to be cancer, she 
had to expect painful ailment, she was longing for death but 
lacked the courage to lonesome suicide. Kleist, who has been 
longing for death all his life almost uninterruptedly, prom- 
ised her on a day of exaltation that he would kill her and 
himself whenever she would ask for it. The reverse is also 
possible! Maybe, he made her promise him that she would 
depart with him whenever he asked her. Anyway, Kleist 
fell vehemently in love with Henriette. Here he saw the solu- 
tion: one cannot live, but one can die with a woman! All 
secret guilt, all anxiety, all tension, vanished; he felt happy 
as never before in his life. All his friends unanimously bear 
witness that never was there a regular affair with Henriette. 
Yet, outbursts like the following over a year before their 
joint death show the flames of passion: 


‘*To Adolfine Henriette Vogel 
Berlin, after Michaelmas, 1810 


(My translation) ‘‘My Jettchen, my heart, my darling, 
my little pigeon, my life, my dear, sweet life, light of my 
life, my everything, my goods and chattels, my castle, 
my soil, meadows and vineyards, oh sun of my life, sun, 
moon and stars, heaven and earth, my past, my future, 
my bride, my girl, my dear friend, my love, my heart’s 
blood, my entrails, apple of my eye, oh you dearest, how 
am I to call you? My golden child, my pearl, my gem, 
my crown, my queen and empress. Sweet darling of my 
heart, highest, most cherished, my everything and any- 
thing, my wife, my wedding, christening of my chil- 
dren, my tragedy, my immortality. Oh you are my 
better alter ego, my virtues, my merits, my hope, remis- 
sion of my sins, my future and salvation, daughter of 
heaven, God’s own child, my pleader and defender, 
guardian angel, my cherub and seraph — I love you 


The letter of a maniac! Evidently, Kleist was in the 
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midst of one of his numerous nervous calamities. This time 
he did not come out of it, but embraced the rapture of an- 
ticipated death. Kleist’s soul, after the pressure of a life 
time is at long last freed of ever-burdening guilt and anxiety. 
He responds with the exuberance of the letter quoted above. 

‘‘November 20th, 1811, at two o’clock p.m., the couple 
arrived at an inn at Wann-Lake near Potsdam. The land- 
lord reported that they walked around the lake, ate and 
drank, chattered and laughed together. Light was on in their 
room all night and the valet saw them walk to and fro all 
the time. The twenty-first noon they sent a messenger with 
letters to Berlin. When they could be reasonably sure that 
the letters had reached their destination, they ordered coffee, 
rum, a table and chairs to be brought to a hill, about thirty 
feet from the lake. When the waitress returned to the inn, 
she heard the shots. Henriette lay in a pit; Kleist had shot 
her through the left breast and, kneeling in front of her, shot 
himself in the brain through his mouth. . .’’ 

Much has been written about this double-death, murder 
and suicide.* Some of the explanations speak of Kieist’s 
economic plight, actually just then hardly bothering him too 
much. Others exalted Henriette Vogel, with whom he died, 
to Dante’s Beatrice, a wnio mystica. What does such a univn 
mean? We may confirm his friend Ernst Von Pfuel’s sad 
epitaph that Kleist loved death more than life. But why? 
Some people are so discontented with part of their person 
that they decide to free themselves of this part at all cost. 
They wish to kill the unwanted component. The idea is to 
_ continue living with the other part. However, when they 
shoot at themselves, they naturally perish, the two parts be- 
ing inseparable from’ one another, psychically as well as 
bodily. Caught in a tragic mistake close to insanity they kill 
themselves. 


*Confer a paper by Ernest Jones On Dying Together With Special 
Reference to Heinrich Von Kleist’s Suicide (Essays on Applied Psycho- 
analysis, International Psychoanalytic Library, 5, 1911, and 1923). 
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Ernest Jones emphasizes the underlying wish to return 
to mother ; mother means birth, and birth equals death. From 
dust we come, to dust we go. We add here another approach 
which explains suicide — solitary suicide as well as ‘‘dying 
together’’ in terms of bisexuality, understanding them as an 
intrusion of the primary function against the inexorable fact 
that one cannot kill one component and survive with the 
other. The primary function, immortal as a god, does ask: 
Why not? And the secondary function is silenced — its ob- 
jections are overruled. 

When Kleist met Henriette, he was able to project his 
feminine part into the sick woman and kill it in this shape. 
Naturally, he had to go with her. The body of the dead 
woman next to his own spoke out, saying to her macabre 
lover: Here lies the sex that made you suffer, and you lie 
with it. 

Let us refer once more to Kleist’s love letter to Henriette. 


In spite of his Titanic attempt to prove his love, he cannot 
reach the level of genuine ‘‘genitality.’’ All his exuberance 
cannot conceal the absence of normal heterosexual feelings. 
His fear of his own femininity killed him. His life was dom- 
inated by homosexual panic. 

The term homosexual panic came up during the first 
world war, when paroxysmal fright was observed in soldiers 
and could be recognized as originating in latent homosexual- 
ity, stirred up by constantly living with men only. Ferenczi 
divided the concept of homosexuality into active and passive 
inversion. Panic arises from the passive form, the fear of 
being overwhelmed, raped, emasculated. This was Kleist’s 
ease. The struggle against latent homosexuality of this kind, 
as we know only too well, may lead to diabolic (paranoiac) 
destruction. 

With Heinrich Von Kleist, the greatest son of the race 
of the Von Kleists, the destruction took place in fiction. Other 
members of his family had been producing ‘‘frightfulness’’ 
in active life. Their ‘‘degenerate’’ offspring died, unmourned 
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by them, his death hardly deplored even by his friends. 
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Orestes and Electra 
in Greek Literature 


by 
David M. Rein, Ph.D. 


The reader with a Freudian interest who turns to Soph- 
ocles’ great play Oedipus Rez is likely to be disappointed. 
The play itself contains no study of the Oedipus complex, no 
attempt whatever to delineate Oedipus’ feelings toward his 
parents. It is true he killed his father and married his 
mother. But he did not know they were his parents, since 
from infancy he had been brought up in another land. Fur- 
thermore, all this action had occurred before the opening of 
the play and largely as a result of external chance — not 
through any plan by Oedipus. The play itself is devoted to 
Oedipus’ horror as he discovers, step by step, that the man he 
killed and the woman he married were his parents. 

The significance that Freud found in the play is based 
largely on the fact that Oedipus did kill his father and marry 
his mother. Interpreting this fact in the light of his own 
theory and experience, Freud inferred t’ ut Oedipus was ex- 
pressing unconscious wishes. That interpretation, however 
sound or significant it may be, is Freud’s, not Sophocles’ and 
it is not present in the play. 

Freud (5) found some support for his interpretation in 
the persistent popularity of the play: 

If the OEDIPUS REX is capable of moving a modern 
reader or playgoer no less powerfully than it moved the con- 
temporary Greeks, the only possible explanation is that the 


effect of the Greek tragedy does not depend upon the conflict 
between fate and human will, but upon the peculiar nature of 
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the material by which this conflict is revealed. There must be 
a voice within us which is prepared to acknowledge the com- 
pelling power of fate in the Oedipus. .. And there actually 
is a motive in the story of King Oedipus which explains the 
verdict of this inner voice. His fate moves us only because 
it might have been our own, because the oracle laid upon 
us before our birth the very curse which rested upon him. It 
may be that we were all destined to direct our first sexual 
impulses toward our mothers, and our first impulses of hatred 
and violence toward our fathers; our dreams convince us 
that we were. King Oedipus, who slew his father Laius 
and wedded his mother Jocasta, is nothing more or less 
than a wish-fulfillment—the fulfillment of the wish of our 
childhood. But we, more fortunate than he, in so far as we 
have not become psychoneurotics, have since our childhood 
succeeded in withdrawing our sexual impulses from our 
mothers, and in forgetting our jealousy of our fathers. We 
recoil from the person for whom this primitive wish of our 
childhood has been fulfilled with all the force of the repres- 
sion which these wishes have undergone in our minds since 
childhood. As the poet brings the guilt of Oedipus to light 
by his investigation, he forces us to become aware of our 
own inner selves, in which the same impulses are still ex- 
tant, even though they are suppressed... . Like Oedipus, we 
live in ignorance of the desires that offend morality, the de- 
sires that nature has forced upon us and after their unveiling 
we may well prefer to avert our gaze from the scenes of our 


childhood. (p. 308) 


Additional evidence can be cited in support of Freud’s 
argument, for the Oedipus story has been more popular than 
Freud pointed out. It was told in two old epic poems, the 
Oedipodeia and the Thebais, and it was told by Homer, very 
briefly, in the Odyssey (XI, 271ff.). Aeschylus and Euripi- 
des wrote plays called Oedipus, both of which are lost. Also 
lost is Aeschylus’ play Latus, named after Oedipus’ father. 
However, we still have Euripides’ The Phoenician Women, 
which is closely related to the Oedipus story; and we have 
also the play Oedipus by the great Roman tragedian Seneca. 
In later ages, too, dramatists wrote plays about Oedipus: in 
France, Corneille (1657), Voltaire (1718), Gide (1931), and 
in England, Dryden (1679). 
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If the Oedipus story is evidence of our unconscious de- 
sire to kill our fathers and marry our mothers, then its many 
variations and its popularity through so many years adds 
considerable weight to Freud’s argument. 

There is another story, too, which adds weight to Freud’s 
contention that men unconsciously love their mothers and are 
jealous of rivals. The Orestes - Electra story has been per- 
haps even more popular than the Oedipus story and certainly 
deals more elaborately with the love of children for parents 
of the opposite sex. 

This story was extraordinarily popular among the 
Greeks. It was referred to by Homer in the Iliad. It formed 
the central plot in Aeschylus’ trilogy The Oresteia, a sequence 
of plays considered by some critics to constitute the greatest 
drama ever written. It was retold by Sophocles in Electra, 
by Euripides in his Electra and in his Orestes, and it formed 
part of some of Euripides’ other plays including Iphegenia 
in Aulis and Iphegenia in Tauris. Thus the Orestes - Electra 
story forms a large proportion of the thirty-odd surviving 
plays of the three great writers of Greek tragedy. We know, 
too, that several of their plays which are no longer extant 
were devoted to this same story. Other Greek writers, too, 
told the story, including Pindar in the eleventh of his Pythian 
Odes. 

The Orestes - Electra story has continued its appeal to 
later generations. There are, for example, seven known Latin 
plays with the title Electra. And even down to the present 
day, writers of various countries return to this story, as 
Strauss in the opera Electra (based upon the play by his 
contemporary, Hugo von Hofmannsthal), O’Neil in Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra, Giraudoux in Electra, and Jeffers in 
Beyond the Tower. 

In the story of Orestes and Electra, their mother, Clytem- 
nestra, betrays their father, Agamemnon. With her lover, 
Aigisthus, as accomplice she kills the father and turns away 
from the children. In revenge Orestes, with the encourage- 
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ment of his sister, kills both his mother and her lover. 

In interpreting a story it may be profitable at times to 
go beyond the author’s intentions, to apply psychoan» ytic 
or other theories of human behavior in an effort to Jer- 
stand the characters better than the author himself ld 
understand them. In this study of the Orestes - Electr: -tory, 
however, I make no such effort. Quite the contrary. I be- 
lieve the Greek dramatists themselves, in telling the story, 
revealed insights of definite interest to modern psycho- 
analysts, and my purpose here is to show the extent of those 
insights. 

Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.), the first of the great drama- 
tists to tell the story, was particularly concerned with Orestes, 
who killed his mother in retaliation for her murder of his 
father. He had beeen commanded to do so by Apollo. If he 
disobeyed he would be pursued in the night by fiends from 
hell, racked and tortured by madness, ‘‘chased forth from 
man’s community as with the brazen scorpions of the 
scourge,’’ and sent to meet a most horrible death. 


But Orestes was no mere puppet of the gods He had 
his own reasons, too, for killing his mother. I» picturing 
these Aeschylus shows an insight which, though perhaps 
not very impressive to the present-day reader acquainted 
with psychiatry, appears quite remarkable in view of later 
literature, for until recent times very few writers indeed 
have been able to throw such light on the feelings of a son 
toward his mother. The most important fact which Aeschylus 
revealed was simply this: Orestes was jealous of his mother, 
especially of the love she gave Aigisthus, and this jealousy 
was so violent it played an important part in impelling him 
to kill her. In presenting this jealousy Aeschylus was far 
ahead of the later professional scholars, for even the more 
recent of them, in the twentieth century, have failed to notice 
it — an outstanding illustration of how blinded we can be 
by shortcomings in our own point of view. These scholars, 
uninfluenced by Freud or recent physchiatry, did not expect 
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to find a son jealous of his own mother, of her love for an- 
other man, and therefore could not readily see such a feeling 
even when it was enacted before their eyes. This failure 
should not be surprising, for students of human nature have 
for centuries been witnessing the same human beings as Freud 
did, studying them closely and yet never seeing very much 
of the curious behavior which is today a large part of the 
subject matter of psychiatry. Even such a trained observer 
as Janet failed really to see the very phenomena he was 
describing. As Zilboorg (10) put it, Janet, in describing 
manifestations of the unconscious, ‘‘saw .. . without see- 
ing.’’ (p. 19) 

Orestes’ feelings toward his mother are most clearly dis- 
played in The Choephori (the second play of the trilogy), 
when we first meet Orestes, who has just secretly returned 
to his own land after being absent since infancy. Standing 
by his father’s grave, he calls upon Zeus, King of the Gods, 
to help him avenge his father’s murder. Even if he dared 
disobey the gods, he would still feel impelled to kill his 
mother (1): 


Yes, though I dared, the deed must yet be done; 
For to that end diverse desires combine. (p. 240) 


Just, what these desires are Orestes does not fully speci- 
fy. Apparently, however, he identified himself to some ex- 
tent with his father, whose place he wished to take. 


Oh father, murdered in unkingly wise, 
Fulfill my prayers, grant me thine halls to sway. (p. 246) 


Some interpreters may, of course, find ‘‘halls’’ quite signifi- 
cant as a feminine symbol. 


To what extent Orestes identified himself with his father 
(Agamemnon) may, at least to some readers, seem question- 
able. What is plain, however, is that he loves his mother 
(Clytemnestra) in a possessive sort of way, with a jealousy 
that cannot tolerate her attachment to her lover (Aigisthus). 
He is driven by his jealousy to kill her, but by his love to 
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save her. Before carrying through his plans for murder, 
therefore, he hesitates, as though hoping to find grounds for 
sparing her. When he meets Electra and learns that it was 
his own mother who ordered her to bring libations to Ag- 
amemnon’s grave, he raises questions. Why was his mother 
making this offering to her dead husband? Had her feelings 
changed? Orestes, however, is unwilling to admit, even to 
himself, that her present feelings could influence his resolve: 


The leader of the chorus thereupon explains that she sent 
the offerings as a result of a dream she had. ‘‘Heard ye the 
dream,’’ Orestes asks, ‘‘to tell it forth aright?’’ 

Leader: 
Some present-day readers may be inclined to consider the 
serpent as a male symbol referring to Orestes.* Such an 
interpretation is soon presented in the play itself. 


Orestes: 


Leader: 


Orestes: 


Leader: 


Orestes: 


Leader: 


Orestes: 


The mother, too, felt the dream meant a man’s revenge, but 
in her mind the man was her murdered husband. To placate 
him, she had sent offerings to his grave. Orestes, however, 
felt that he himself was the man in the dream: 


The doom is set; and yet I fain would ask— 

Not swerving from the course of my resolve— 
Wherefore she sent these offerings, and why 

She softens all too late her cureless deed? (pp. 247-248) 


Yea from herself; her womb a serpent bare. 


What then the sum and issue of the tale? 

Even as a swaddled child, she lull’d the thing. 

What suckling craved the creature, born full-fanged? 
Yet in her dreams she proffered it the breast. 

How? did the hateful thing not bite her teat? 

Yea, and sucked forth a blood-gout in the milk. 

Not vain this dream—it bodes a man’s revenge. (p. 248) 


Earth and my father’s grave, to you I call— 
Give this her dream fulfillment, and thro’ me, 

I read it in each part coincident 

With what shall be; for mark, that serpent sprang 


*See Géza Réheim (7) for a discussion of the widespread use of the 
serpent as a phallic symbol. 


= 
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From the same womb as I, in swaddling bands 

By the same hands was swathed, lipped the same breast, 
And sucking forth the same sweet mother’s-milk 

Infused a clot of blood; and in alarm 

She cried upon her wound the cry of pain. 

The rede is clear: the thing of dread she nursed, 

The death of blood must die; and I, ’tis I, 

In semblance of a serpent, that must slay her. 

Thou art my seer, and thus I read the dream. (p. 249) 


If Orestes still loves his mother and still has hopes, however 
dim and unformulated, of establishing amity with her, he 
will show more readiness to kill Aigisthus than to kill her. 
As a matter of fact, when he plans violence, although he has 
just been talking of Clytemnestra, his first object is Aigisthus, 
the hateful usurper of his father’s place. He resolves that 
when he sees Aigisthus, he will not hesitate a moment; there 
will be no words. He will neither speak, nor listen — but 
only act with his weapons: 


....and if I cross 
The threshold of the gate, the palace’ guard, 
And find him throned where once my father sat— 
Or if he come anon, and face to face 
Confronting, drop his eyes from mine—I swear 
He shall not utter, Who art thou and whence? 
Ere my steel leap, and compassed round with death 
Low he shall lie... (pp. 249-250) 


Before he can act, however, the chorus brings back the 
subject of Clytemnestra’s crimes, in a passage denouncing the 
lust and cruelty of women: 


. Who tell, how, passion-fraught and 
love distraught, 

The woman’s eager, craving thought 
Doth wed mankind to woe and ruin fell! 
Yea, how the loveless love that doth possess 
The woman, even as a lioness, 
Both rend and wrest apart, with eager strife, 
The link of wedded life? (p. 250) 


It is right after this passage that Orestes, accompanied 
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by his friend Plyades, goes to the palace and is confronted by 
Clytemnestra. She does not recognize him, for he was only 
a child when, years earlier, she had sent him away. Pretend- 
ing he does not know her, Orestes says that he brings a mes- 
sage from a stranger, who commanded him to bring news that 
Orestes was dead and to find out whether his kinfolk wished 
the dust to be left on foreign soil or brought home. 

This little story would expose Clytemnestra’s true feel- 
ings. Would she greet the news with joy, glad to be rid of 
her son? Then, certainly, Orestes would know what to do. 
Would she be stricken with grief? Then Orestes would have 
grounds for the hesitation he has already expressed. The 
love he feels for his mother would be encouraged. 


Clytemnestra at least puts on some appearance of grief 
at the news, and Orestes, speaking gently, allows her to leave 
in safety. When he meets her lover, however, there is no 
such hesitation or delay. <Aigisthus appears on stage briefly, 
saying he is sorry to learn of Orestes’ death. Very quickly 
after he leaves, an attendant enters to announce that he is 
killed and that Clytemnestra, too, is in danger. 

Clytemnestra, entering, asks what is going on: 


Attendant: I say the dead are come to slay the living. 


Clytemnestra: Alack for me! 
Dark is the speech, but clear I rede its sense— 
We slew by craft and by like craft shall die. (p. 260) 


Orestes enters, still unrecognized by his mother, and cries 
out, ‘‘Thee too I seek: for him what’s done will serve.’’ At 
this news of Aigisthus’ death, Clytemnestra is less restrained 
than she was at the news of Orestes’ death. Here, forget- 
ting her own danger, she is overcome by grief, a woman weep- 
ing over the sudden loss of her lover: ‘‘ Woe, woe, Aigisthus, 
spouse and champion, slain!’’ Orestes, watching, is equally 
elemental in his reaction. He cannot tolerate such feeling 
for Aigisthus. At this moment he does not think of the gods 
and their commands, but expresses his own immediate jeal- 
ousy, which alone demands her death: 
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What, lov’st the man? then in his grave lie down, 
Be his in death, desert him nevermore!” (p. 260) 


Perhaps it is yet possible for Clytemnestra to save her 
life. She certainly has one powerful weapon, the love Or- 
estes still feels for her, which makes him jealous even now of 
the man he has killed. But does Clytemnestra realize this? 
Does she understand Orestes well enough to quench his jeal- 
ousy and revive his old love? 

For a moment she moves in the right direction: 

Stay, child, and fear to strike. O son this breast 


Pillowed thine head full oft, while, drowsed with sleep, 
They toothless mouth drew mother’s milk from me. (p. 260) 


Swayed by these words, Oresies turns to his companion ques- 
tioning: ‘‘Can I my mother spare?’’ In answer, Pylades 
reminds Orestes of his oath, of the warning of the gods if he 
failed to fulfill it. Choose matricide, he advises, ‘‘Choose 
thou the hate of all men, not of Gods.’’ 

‘‘Thou dost prevail,’’ says Orestes, ‘‘I hold thy counsel 
good.’’ Then he turns to Clytemnestra with murder still in 
his mind. Again it is not the command of gods he is think- 
ing of, however, but the love his mother gave to Aigisthus: 

Follow, I will slay thee ai his side. 

With him whom in his life thou lovedst more 

Than Agamemnon, sleep in death, the meed 

For hate where love, and love where hate was due! 


Clytemnestra: I nursed thee young; must I forgo mine eld? 
Orestes: Thou slew’st my father; shalt thou dwell with me? (p. 261) 


Was there any wistfulness in this question? Certainly 
Orestes has here given his mother an opening. She might 
have answered yes, she did wish to dwell with Orestes. But 
she makes no such effort. Instead of repentance and change 
of heart, she offers excuses and defense: ‘‘Fate bore a share 
in those things, O my child.’’ To whica Orestes replied, ‘‘Fate 
also doth provide a doom for thee.’’ Held back by his love 
he is inclined to argue, to talk — not to act swiftly as with 
Aigisthus. But in her next words Clytemnestra not only 
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fails to offer love, but shows hostility, the same behavior 
which set him against her in the first place: ‘‘Beware, O 
child, a parent’s dying curse.’’ 


Orestes: A parent who did cast me out to ill. 
Clytemnestra: Not cast thee out, but to a friendly home. 
Orestes: Born free, I was by twofold bargain sold. 


Clytemnestra: Where then the price that I received for thee? 


This, certainly, was not the strategic thing to say. Her 
payment was too obviously Aigisthus, and Orestes says so: 
‘‘The price of shame; I taunt thee not more plainly.’’ 


As the scene goes on, Clytemnestra continues to miss or 
reject her opportunity to seek forgiveness, to assuage Orestes’ 
injured feelings, to declare a mother’s love for him. Finally 
she excuses her conduct on the ground that Agamemnon like- 
wise was lewd, apparently never considering that Orestes 
might be quite indifferent to his father’s amours while violent- 
ly jealous of his mother’s. 


Orestes: Home-keeping, chide not him who toils without. 


Clytemnestra, continuing her defense of the very lusts Or- 
estes could not excuse: 
’Tis hard for wives to live as widows, child. 


Orestes: The absent husband toils for them at home. 
Clytemnestra: Thou growest fain to slay thy mother, child. 


Orestes’ reply is significant. He does not say he must kill at 
the command of the gods. It is Clytemnestra herself who 
is forcing his hand, ‘‘Nay, ’tis thyself wilt slay thyself, not 
I.”’ If these words imply that Clytemnestra can still save 
herself, she certainly misses her chance, for instead of appeal- 
ing to his love, she threatens: ‘‘Beware thy mother’s venge- 
ful hounds from hell.’’ If that’s the best she can offer, Or- 
estes will reject it with cold logic: 


How shall I ’scape my father’s sparing thee? 
Clytemnestra: Ah me! this snake it was I bore and nursed. 
Orestes: Ay, right prophetic was thy visioned fear. 
Shameful thy deed was—die the death of shame! 
(pp. 261-262) 
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Thus, thinking not of the gods, but of his mother’s conduct, 
he drives her off stage. 

When we next see Orestes, he is standing over the corpses 
of Aigisthus and Clytemnestra, his thoughts still of his 
mother’s conduct: 


My father’s slayers, spoilers of my home. 

And loving are they yet, — their common fate 
Tells the tale truly, shows their trothplight firm. 
They swore to work mine ill-starred father’s death 
They swore to die together; ’tis fulfilled. (p. 264) 


The murder of Aigisthus he is able to dismiss in a few words, 
but the murder of his mother oppresses his conscience, and 
he tries desperately to justify himself, always on the ground 
of her conduct. Really, it seems, he is trying to justify not 
so much the act of murder itself as his own feelings, which 
impelled him to murder. He describes at great length the 
treacherous way in which Clytemnestra killed Agamemnon, 
all the while holding up to view the robe in which she en- 
tangled him before using her sword. And he repeats his 
statement of her guilt — repeats, it seems, in a vain effort 
to persuade himself his deed was justified. Oppressed to 
the point of madness, he makes a last desperate effort to justi- 
fy himself while yet his mind can work: 
Hark ye and learn, friends, ere my reason goes! 


I say that rightfully I slew my mother, 
A thing God-scorned, that foully slew my sire! (p. 265) 


As the play ends Orestes has hallucinations of Gorgons: 


Dusky their robes and all their hair enwound— 
Snakes coiled with snakes—off, off,—I must away! (p. 266) 


When the others, trying to pacify him, indicate that what 
he sees are mere visions, he protests, 


These are no dreams, void shapes of haunting ill, 
But clear to sight, my mother’s hell-hounds come! 


O King Apollo—see, they swarm and throng— 
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Black blood of hatred dripping from their eyes! 


And he leaves the stage in terror, still protesting the reality 
of his hallucinations: 


Ye can behold them not, but I behold them. 
Up and away! I dare abide no more. (p. 266) 


Thus Orestes, at the end of the play, is a pitiful figure, 
betrayed by his own deepest feelings. Jealous of his mother, 
resenting her rejection of him and her union with Aigisthus, 
he killed her and her lover. The excuse that he acted at the 
command of Apollo could give him no real comfort. His 
own feelings had played too large a part. He could declare 
and even believe himself innocent, but he felt himself guilty — 
so much so, his own feelings drove him to madness. 

In the third play of the trilogy, which adds no particular 
light to Orestes’ motive, he is tried for matricide and exon- 
erated. When we last see him he is on his way back to his 
native land, to dwell again in the house of his father. Ia 
thus disposing of Orestes, Aeschylus communicates some 
definite social views. It is enough to indicate here that he 
was pleading, in a changing world, for the superior right of 
the father as against the mother, and for a society based 
upon legal justice against personal blood revenge. While 
such issues have lost much of their appeal, the characters of 
the play remain vital as ever. 


Sophocles (497-405 B.C.) in his play Electra retold the 
tragic story of Clytemnestra and her children, making no 
effort, however, to compete with Aeschylus’ portrait of Or- 
estes. As the title Electra indicates, he chose to concentrate 
on the sister. In his picture of her feelings toward her father 
Sophocles showed insights which parallel those of Aeschylus 
and which likewise correspond to the findings of psycho- 
analysts. 

The central fact of Electra’s character is her excessive 
devotion to her father, even years after his death. A large 
part of the play is taken up with her intense praise of his 
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character. He was ‘‘the foremost of mankind,’’ and ‘‘of all 
mankind dearest.’’ No one, in spite of many efforts, can 
assuage her grief over his death, or turn her mind to other 
matters. 

Her love for him is expressed not only directly, but in 
hatred for her mother, who had murdered him — out of 
lust for Aigisthus, Electra insists. She will listen to none 
of her mother’s defense, but offers reasons to justify her 
father’s worst deeds, even his killing of her sister Iphegenia. 

Electra’s love for her father is expressed also in her 
extraordinary devotion to Orestes. He is her father’s son 
and, as it were, her own son, too. When he was a child she 
had nourished and cared for him with ‘‘pleasing toil.’’ At 
no time, she recalls, referring to him (8), 


Wert thou thy mother’s darling, more than mine; 
I was thy nurse; no houselings fostered thee; 


All that I had on earth I shared with thee. (p. 115) 


When her father was murdered, fearing for the safety 
of the child, she had Orestes sent out of the country. 

These mother feelings toward Orestes are expressed mcre 
directly, too, when she hears (falsely) that he is dead. ‘‘Oh 
my child,’’ she cries out, ‘‘I sent thee forth from home, glori- 
ous with life.’’ Now she wishes to die herself and share his 
tomb. 

When later she sees Orestes alive before her, she ex- 
presses this maternal feeling even more dirctly: 


‘ O son, dear seed 
Of one most dear to me! (p. 118) 


These words, of course, express her feelings not only 
toward Orestes, but toward her father. They are as close as 
Electra ever comes to speaking of her father as though he 
were her husband. 

Just as Aeschylus had pictured Orestes’ jealous, posses- 
sive love of his mother, so Sophocles draws a corresponding 
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picture of Electra, indicating her more than filial devotion 
to her father. The two portraits together confirm the Freudi- 
an view that the child has a special love, of sexual origin, for 
the parent of the opposite sex. 

Euripides, retaining in large part the insights of the 
two older dramatists, tells the Orestes - Electra story in a 
sequence of two plays: Electra, couicerning the killing of 
Clytemnestra, and Orestes, concerning the consequences. 
While making important changes in the plot, he still pictures 
the son’s jealousy of his mother and the daughter’s extraor- 
dinary attachment to her father. 

He makes Orestes’ concern for his mother particularly 
clear by contrasting it with Electra’s implacable hostility. 
In spite of Apollo’s command and his own outraged feelings, 
Orestes hesitates to kill his mother. And when he says so 
Electra chides him (4): 

On seeing her hath pity seized thy heart? 


Orestes: She bore me, bred me; her how shall I slay? 
Electra: As she thy noble father slew and mine! (p. 186) 


When the deed is accomplished the contrast between 
brother and sister is, if anything, even more pointed. Electra 
is quite untroubled in conscience. The murder, though re- 
grettable, was entirely justified : 

Alas, thy fate, 
Thy fate, my mother! Thou hast suffered ills, 
And from thy children, whose remembrance time 
Can ne’er efface, deeds ruthless, and far worse 


Than ruthless: yet with justice hast thou paid 
This debt to vengeance for my father’s blood. (p. 192) 


Orestes, however, is thoroughly miserable — and not 
because he could not stand the ordeal of bloody revenge. He 
had killed Aigisthus eagerly enough, driven ‘‘through his 
back the ponderous axe, and rived the spinal joints.’’ And 
he had cared little what happened to the corpse: 


his lifeless corse 
I bring thee: treat it as thy soul inclines: 
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Cast it by rav’nous beasts to be devoured, 
Or to the birds, the children of the air, 
Fix it, impaled, a prey. (p. 184) 


But killing his mother was something different, and 
more than he could bear. He becomes remorseful, regrets 
succumbing to the arguments of his sister: 


To what dreadful deeds, 
O thou most dear, hast thou thy brother urged 
Reluctant? Didst thou see her, when she 
drew 
Her vests aside, and bared her breasts and bowed 
To earth her body, whence I drew my birth, 
Whilst in her locks my furious hand I wreathed? 


Orestes is unable to banish from his mind the scene of 
the murder: 


These words, whilst with her hand she stroked 
my cheeks, 
Burst forth, “Thy pity I implore, my son:” 
Soothing she spoke, as on my cheeks she hung, 
That bloodless from my hand the sword might fall. 
Holding my robe before mine eyes I raised 
The sword, and plunged it in my mother’s breast. (p. 193)* 


Oppressed by a terrible sense of guilt, ‘‘stained,’’ as he 
puts it, with his ‘‘mother’s blood,’’ Orestes becomes thor- 
oughly ill and mentally unbalanced. 


Impaired with cruel sickness; on his bed 
He lies; his mother’s blood to frenzy whirls 
His tortured sense. (p. 199) 


And he has illusions of the furies being present. 


Ah mother! Do not set thy Furies on me. 

See, how their fiery eyeballs glare in blood, 

And wreathing snakes hiss in their horrible hair! 

There, there they stand, ready to leap upon me. (p. 204) 


*It is unnecessary to point out the symbolic interpretation that can 
be made here. 
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These furies, as Electra tells him, are but products of his own 
brain : 

Thou seest them not; ’tis fancy’s coinage all. (p. 205) 
He can no longer persuade himself that he acted for his 
father’s sake: 

Had these eyes seen my father, had I asked him 

In duty if I ought to slay my mother, 


I think he would have prayed me not to plunge 
My murdering sword in her that gave me birth. (p. 205) 


He tries to blame Phoebus Appolo, ‘‘who urged me to 
this most unholy act.’’ But obviously that excuse gives him 
no peace of mind. His anguish remains, wasting away his 
flesh and making his eyes shrunk and hollow. 


It is clear from the play that he had killed his mother, 
as in the play by Aeschylus, largely because he was jealous. 
He could not tolerate her union with Aigisthus, her desertion 
of the 


royal bed for a rank sty 
Of secret and adulterous lust. 


Had she been chaste, as Telemachus’ mother, Penelope, there 
would have been no murder. Telemachus did not kill his 
mother, 


for she, unstained with vice, 
Guards her chaste bed with spotless sanctity. (p. 213) 


The beautiful Helen, on the other hand, who had left 
her husband to go with Paris to Troy, was a sinful creature, 
faithless like his mother. When, for various reasons, Orestes 
sought to kill her, he was particularly eager. When he was 
asked, ‘‘Art thou not sated with thy mother’s blood?’’ he 
replied, ‘‘Never with punishing such impious women.”’ (p. 
240) 

Thus Orestes knew too well that his own feelings had 
impelled him to kill his mother. Therefore, overwhelmed by 
remorse, he becomes ill and wastes away. What is the disease 
that consumes him? Orestes himself confesses: 
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Conscience, the conscious guilt of horrid deeds. (p. 208) 


In his treatment of Electra, as well as of Orestes, Euripi- 
des retains in large part the insights of the two older dram- 
atists. Electra, as in the play by Sophocles, is obviously 
partial to her father, but is bitter in her judgments against 
her mother. When Clytemnestra tries to justify herself, she 
gets no sympathy from Electra at all, but only further ac- 
cusations. At last, Clytemnestra, compelled to understand 
that her daughter could not be impartial, described the situa- 
tion with broad understanding: 

Always, my daughter, was thy nature formed 
Fond of thy father: not unusual this: 


Some love the men, and on their mothers some 
With greater warmth their sweet affections place. (p. 190) 


Like the two older dramatists Euripides, in the Orestes- 
Electra story, was to a large degree concerned with the prob- 
lems of law and justice in a society where the fate of men 
was settled by the gods, where conduct was sometimes in- 
fluenced by codes of personal blood revenge and by vestiges 
of a matriarchal system. Euripides, like the others, expresses 
his own social views through the Orestes - Electra story. In 
the centuries since then, the issues involved have changed 
greatly and the social views of Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides, though still the subject of vigorous debate by 
scholars, have lost a good bit of their relevance. However, 
the characters in their plays, such as Orestes and Electra, 
live on, reaching our emotions and encouraging our discern- 
ment. 
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D. Father-Son Rivalry for the Young Woman: 
1. Goethe: The Man of Fifty 
2. Schiller: Don Carlos 
V. Summary of the Lear Complex’s Manifestations 
VI. Conclusions. 


INTRODUCTION 


Under the impact of the epoch-making discoveries of 
psychoanalysis, the importance of the incest-motive is in- 
creasingly realized in poetry and myth as well as in the de- 
velopment of human character and interpersonal relationship. 
The incest situation offers many aspects for psychiatric ob- 
servation and investigation. Some of these aspects have been 
thoroughly studied and evaluated, but other aspects of the 
same relationship have been almost totally overlooked. The 
problem of the Lear complex belongs to this latter category. 
It deals with the vital aspect of the ‘‘neglected’’ aduli; spe- 
cifically, with the father’s libidinous attachment to his daugh- 
ter. It is considered a necessary supplement to the theory of 
Oedipus Complex which in contradistinction to the Lear Com- 
plex focuses its primary attention upon the infantile person- 
ality ; i.e., the son’s libidinous attachment to his mother. In 
this paper the Oedipus Trilogy and other samples of the world 
literature will be re-examined and interpreted to demon- 
strate the presence and significance of the Lear complex in 
the adult personality. This study is not based upon statisti- 
eal findings, and it does not claim to follow rigid, natural 
scientific methodology. Its goal is modest and limited; how- 
ever, if the existence of the Lear complex were convincingly 
demonstrated in the following thirteen representative literary 
works, it would be considered indeed a truly satisfying scien- 
tific achievement. 

1. Freud’s Account of Sophocles’ ‘‘Oedipus Rex’’ and 

the Concept of Oedipus Complex. 

Sophocles’ ‘‘Oedipus Rex’’ with ‘‘its profound and uni- 
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versal validity’’, according to Freud, (1) ‘‘is explicable only 
by an equally universal validity of the hypothesis of infantile 
psychology’’. ‘‘The action of the play consists simply in the 
disclosure, approached step by step and artistically delayed 
(and comparable to the work of a psychoanalysis), that 
Oedipus himself is the murderer of Laius (his father) and 
that he is the son of the murdered man and Jocasta (his 
mother). Shocked by the abominable crime which he has 
unwittingly committed, Oedipus blinds himself and departs 
from his native city. The prophecy of the oracle has been 
fulfilled.’’ 


‘‘His fate moves us only because it might have been our 
own, because the oracle laid upon us before our birth, the very 
curse which rested upon him. It may be that we were all 
destined to direct our first sexual impulses toward our moth- 
ers, and our first impulses of hatred and violence toward our 
fathers.’’ ‘‘King Oedipus, who slew his father Laius and 
wedded his mother Jocasta, is nothing more or less than a wish 
fulfillment — the fulfillment of the wish of our childhood.’’ 


**As the poet brings the guilt of Oedipus to light by his 
investigation, he forces us to become aware of our own inner 
selves, in which the same impulses are still extant, even though 
they are suppressed.’’ ‘‘The Oedipus fable is the reaction of 
fantasy to two typical dreams:’’ having sexual! intercourse 
with one’s mother and dreaming of the death of the father. 
These findings constitute the foundation upon which Freud’s 
concept of the Oedipus complex is built. 


**One says rightly that the Oedipus complex is the nuclear 
concept of the neuroses, that it represents the essential part 
in the neuroses. It is the culminating point of infantile sex- 
uality which through its after-effects decisively influences the 
sexuality of the adult.’’ (2) 

Jones (3) says of the Oedipus complex that it is ‘‘the 
most characteristic and important finding in all psychoanaly- 
sis, and against it is directed the whole strength of the in- 
dividual’s resistance as well as the external criticism of psy- 
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choanalysts. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that what- 
ever manifold form this resistance may take and whatever 
aspect of psychoanalysis is being criticized, it is the Oedipus 
that is finally responsible.’’ 


Ii. The Role of Jocasta, the Mother of Oedipus. 

It is easily seen that Freud approached the drama from 
the point of view of Oedipus alone and thus disregarded the 
roles and experiences of the parents. In an entirely different 
context Moreno (4) suggested in 1933 the necessity of con- 
sidering besides the Freudian intra-psychiec approach, the in- 
terpersona] relationship between children and parents. It is 
not enough to analyze the children, he said; one must study 
the parents’ attitude, too. However, since Moreno’s primary 
interest was the interrelationship within family and social 
organizations, he did not pursue any further the special 
characteristics of the possible Laius and Jocasta complexes. 

In justice to the spirit of the drama, it is essential to 
investigate the fate of the other participants of the play, par- 
ticularly that of Jocasta, without whose cooperation the Oedi- 
pus crime could not have been committed. Thus, the em- 
phasis is shifted from the child to the parent, a consideration 
which by and large was overlooked or was not sufficiently 
stressed by Freud and his followers. 

It is true that Oedipus killed his father; but the murder 
was provoked by father Laius himself and was carried out 
in self-defense. ‘‘They whom I slew would have taken mine 
own life.’’ (5) When Oedipus in his journey approached the 
**three road’’, he was ‘‘thrusted rudely from the path’’ and 
was attacked by the old man (Laius) from the carriage who 
‘*brought his goad with two teeth down full upon his head’’. 
And for his attempt to kill, to kill his own son, ‘‘he payed 
with interest’’. ‘*‘By one swift blow from the staff in Oedipus’ 
hand, he was rolled right out of the carriage on his back.’’ 

Thus, while originally the father designed to kill the 
young man who happened to be his son, actually the son did 
away with his father, unaware of whom he had killed. 
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We also have to know that mother Jocasta was the one 
who ‘‘from fear of evil prophecies’’ gave the child, Oedipus, 
at the age of three days, to the herdsmen to ‘‘make away 
with it’’, and that she made all effort when the tragic revela- 
tion approached its climax to minimize its importance, or 
postpone its unfolding. 

Oedipus is the defiler but Jocasta is the willing subject 
to be defiled. She pacifies Oedipus in his argument with 
Creon, her brother, who is accused of scheming against Oedi- 
pus and is considered responsible for the seer Teiresias’ asser- 
tion that Oedipus is the accursed defiler of the land. ‘‘Mis- 
guided man, why have ye raised such foolish strife of tongues? 
Are ye not ashamed, while the land is thus sick, to stir troubles 
of your own?”’ 

She encourages Oedipus to believe Creon, ‘‘for her own 
sake’’; she tries to prove that ‘‘nought of mortal birth is a 
sharer in the science of the seer’’. As far as prophecies come 
true, Oedipus can absolve himself of the things whereof he 
spoke, since she can give him ‘‘pithy proof of that’’. When 
the remarks startle Oedipus into ‘‘restlessness of soul and 
tumult of mind’’, she reassures him that the murder of Laius 
ean not be ‘‘truly square to prophesy’’ since he was to die at 
the hand of her child, who, however, ‘‘ perished first itself’’. 
Therefore, Oedipus should regard the prophecies ‘‘not at 
all’’. 


Then she ‘‘comes forth, bearing a branch, wreathed with 
festoons of wool, which, as a suppliant, she is about to lay on 
the altar of the household god, Lycean Apollo, in front of the 
palace’’; and says: ‘‘Princes of the land, the thought has 
come to me to visit the shrines of the gods, wtih this wreathed 
branch in my hands, and these gifts of incense. For Oedipus 
excites his soul overmuch with all manner of alarms, nor, 
like a man of sense, judges the new things by the old, but 
is at the will of the speaker, if he speaks terrors. Since, then, 
by counsel I can do no good, to thee, Lycean Apollo, for thou 
are nearest, I have come, a suppliant with these symbols of 
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prayer, that thou mayest find us some riddance from unclean- 
ness. For now we are all afraid, seeing him affrighted, even 
as they who see fear in the helmsman of their ship.’’ 

She is overjoyed when through the messenger from Cor- 
inth, she learns that for the death of his adopting father 
Oedipus is seemingly vindicated. She even challenges the 
prophesy, ‘‘O ye oracles of the gods, where stand ye now!’’ 
She advises Oedipus not to be afraid of any soothsaying, but 
to live ‘‘at random, as one may’’; he should not be afraid of 
the possibility of ‘‘touching wedlock with his mother’’. 
**Many men ere now have so fared in dreams also; but he 
to whom these things are as nought bears his life most easily.’’ 

The more the veil of the tragic mystery begins to lift, 
however, the more frantic effort she makes to hold it down and 
keep the secret hidden. ‘‘Regard it not .... waste not a 
thought on what he said (the messenger), ’twas idle.’’ ‘‘If 
thou hast any care for thine own life, forebear this search! 
My anguish is enough’’, and she implores him not to con- 
tinue the quest. ‘‘Ill-fated one! Mayst thou never come to 
know who thou art!’’ ‘‘Alas, alas, miserable! — that word 
alone can I say unto thee, and no other word hence-forth for- 
ever.”’ 

Then she rushes ‘‘in a transport of wild grief’’ into the 
palace to die. ‘‘She rushed straight towards her nuptial 
couch, clutching her hair with the fingers of both hands; once 
within the chamber, she dashed the doors together at her 
back; then called on the name of Laius, long since a corpse, 
mindful of that son, begotten long ago, by whom the sire was 
slain, leaving the mother to breed accursed offspring with 
his own.’’ ‘‘And she bewailed the wedlock wherein, wretch- 
ed, she had borne a twofold brood, husband by husband, 
children by her child.’’ She was found later ‘‘hanging by 
the neck in a twisted noose of swinging cords’’. 

In spite of all his tragic misery, however, precipitated 
by his own Oedipus complex, Oedipus does not forget that 
he is also a father* and that he has to provide for his daugh- 
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ters. Oedipus is dominated, it seems, not only by his past 
guilt but also by his adult libidinous attachment, the impor- 
tance of which is clearly indicated in the subsequent quota- 
tions. His last thoughts turn toward kis daughters and he 
requests Creon in great humility: 

‘‘But my two girls, poor hapless ones, — who never knew 
my table spread apart, or lacked their father’s presence, but 
ever in all things shared my daily bread, — I pray thee, care 
for them; and — if thou canst — suffer me to touch them 
with my hand, and to indulge my grief. Grant it, prince, 
grant it, thou noble heart!’’ He also asks Creon ‘‘to allow 
them not to wander poor and unwed, nor abase them to the 
level of his woes —’’, but rather to .. . ‘‘pity them when 
he sees them at this tender age so utterly forlorn.’’ 

In ‘‘Oedipus at Colonus’’, Oedipus depends entirely on 
his daughter, Antigone, who as ‘‘props of his age’’ and ‘‘shar- 
er of his sorrow’’ supports him and helps him to maintain 
his existence. He hates his son and declines to receive him, 
but he is blessed in the presence of his daughters. ‘‘I hold 
my dear ones; and now, should I die, I were not wholly 
wretched, since ye come to me.’’ 

To summarize: The drama is not only the step by step 
revelation of Oedipus’ guilt but also the representation of 
Jocasta’s effort to delay such revelation. While Jocasta is 
kept mostly in the background by the author, one feels that 
she is vaguely aware, from the very beginning, of the impend- 
ing tragic disclosure, and one understands her reactions when 
the events and circumstances become increasingly conscious 
to her and thus compellingly dominant. 

First she shifts the emphasis from personal trouble to 
the sickness of the land; then she appeals to reason: the 
prophesy can not be true since mortals do not share in the 
science of a seer, — but even if it is true, it does not concern 
Oedipus. She follows this up with an emotional appeal: 


* It should be mentioned here as a curiosity, that Sophocles was ap- 
proximately in his eighties when completing his Oedipus Trilogy. 
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Oedipus should accept explanations ‘‘for her own sake’’. As 
a next step, she comes as a suppliant to Apollo to get rid of 
some uncleanness. Of what uncleanness is she thinking? Of 
what need she rid herself? 

When the burden of the tragic implications becomes ap- 
parently lighter, she daringly challenges the oracles of the 
gods and goes so far as to declare the mother-son incest, as 
nought .... at least in dreams. Freud says that these 
remarks are uttered for the comfort of Oedipus; however, it 
appears that perhaps Jocasta is in even greater need of be- 
ing comforted herself. 

She knows the dark mystery and is not afraid of accept- 
ing its consequences, only her son - husband should not 
share this knowledge; in the interest of his own life he 
ghould never learn who he is! But when with fateful inevi- 
tability this knowledge is being revealed to her son, she 
chooses death as her own inevitable solution. 

It should be noted, that while Oedipus is driven by force 
unknown to him, by fate itself, Jocasta acts with deliberation 
and purposefulness, always retaining mastery over her ac- 
tions. 

III. Shakespeare’s ‘‘King Lear’’ and the Concept of 

Lear Complex. 


The concept of the Lear Complex is based upon the in- 
terpretation and understanding of Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
‘‘King Lear’’.* (6) The daughters’ ingratitude is not con- 
sidered the core of the drama, and it is not believed that the 
many and often contradictory psychiatric diagnoses of Lear’s 
condition contribute to the deeper elucidation of Lear’s trag- 
edy. It is assumed that one of the most important driving 
forces in the play is Lear’s attachment to his daughters, par- 
ticularly to the youngest, and that the drama is essentially 
the tragic unfolding of this attachment through the emotional 


* A. Pauncz: “Psychopathology of Shakespeare’s ‘King Lear’ ”. Ameri- 
can Imago, Vol. 9, 1952. 
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storms and earthquakes which Lear is weathering. Such an 
attachment is called the Lear complex. (7, 8, 9) It is prim- 
arily determined by the element of free will and consequently 
by choice in contrast to the Oedipus complex with its fateful 
inevitability. In contrast to a ‘‘must’’ which is imposed 
upon man in the Oedipus complex, there is a ‘‘will’’, which 
man imposes upon himself, in the Lear complex. (10) 

Although Lear reveals early in the opening scenes the 
true nature of his ‘‘absurd’’ demand upon his daughters, he 
is thunderstruck, as are the others, when the impossibility of 
its fulfillment is realized completely. He reacts with unjust 
violence and aggressive display, banishes his most devoted 
adherent, humiliates and disinherits his favorite third daugh- 
ter. He hurts those most who are nearest his heart. Subse- 
quently, he provokes the ingratitude of his two elder daugh- 
ters and ends up in the wilderness, bewildered and perplexed, 
haunted by mental and spiritual darkness. Thus, he reaches 
the depths of human despair and endurance until he finds his 
peace in death as a ‘‘smug bridegroom”’ in blessed union with 
his youngest daughter as the bride. 


IV. Demonstration of the Lear Complex. 


Thirteen representative literary works are selected to 
show the presence and importance of the Lear complex. The 
complex may be displayed by (1) direct libidinous attach- 
ment of the fathers to their daughters, (2). direct libidinous 
attachment of the mothers to their sons, and (3) jealousy be- 
tween mother and daughter-in-law. The Lear complex as 
adult libido may be manifested also as (4) libidinous attach- 
ment of the old men to young women and (5) as fathers-sons 
rivalry for the young women. 

A. Father-Daughter Relationship. 

The father-to-daughter attachment is exceptionally well 
exemplified in the domineering Lear, in the submissive Goriot 
and the sophisticated Dr. Sloper (in Washington Square). 
It is not the intention of this study to investigate whether 
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dominance, submission or sophistication of the fathers are 
the direct expressions of the respective Lear complexes or 
whether they are basic psychological attitudes of which the 
Lear complex is only one of the possible manifestations. Be 
that as it may, the conclusion is felt justified, that the Lear 
complex definitely intensifies and essentially modifies those 
basic psychological attitudes even if it does not really create 
them. 


1. (King Lear). 
2. Honore de Balzac’s ‘‘Father Goriot’’ is a powerful 


and richly structured literary work, the author of which is 
deservedly compared with Shakespeare himself. 


Father Goriot loves his daughters and sacrifices for 
them all his possessions, his health, and his life. This love 
for his daughters is heroic in its manifestation and is the ex- 
ample of ‘‘ideal’’ fatherly love. There are other forces at 
work, however, in this heroic abnegation, which lend special 
significance to the understanding of the true nature of Gor- 
iot’s attitude. 

These forces reside in the Lear complex, the adult fixa- 
tion of Father Goriot upon his daughters. Fatherly love and 
adult libido of the father are not identical, to be sure, but it 
is assumed that the relationship between father and daughter 
is determined not only by the customary fatherly love, but 
also by the Lear complex, which may color or radically in- 
fluence the former. Goriot’s whole existence is dominated by 
his love of his daughters. This, of course, includes the lib- 
idinous part of his existence, too, which is clearly seen in 
Goriot’s behavior and conduct and in all his actions. His 
desire for his daughters, his joy and bliss at seeing them 
secretly once in a while, his availability for all kinds of sacri- 
fices and self-sacrifices, make these manifestations most un- 
usual, not only because of their extreme intensity but per- 
haps even more because of their specific quality, so different 
from the ‘‘natural’’ relationship between father and daughter. 

For some reason upon which they mutually agreed, Goriot 
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sees his daughters only secretly. ‘‘I wait for their coming, 
my heart palpitates when their carriages arrive, I admire 
them in their dresses. When they pass by, they smile at me, 
ax.d their smile illuminates the whole nature, as if dipped 
into sunshine.’’ ‘‘I love the horses which carry them, and 
I would like to be the puppy which they hold in their laps. 
Who am I? A miserable corpse, whose soul exists only there 
where his daughters are.’’ One daughter is ‘‘a sweet little 
woman .... who is graceful and slender and whose voice 
is like that of a nightingale.’’ ‘‘How good it is to touch her 
clothes, to adjust one’s steps to hers, to feel the warmth she 
radiates.’’ ‘‘Should he (the son-in-law) dare to approach 
her, I would kill him immediately. Even the idea that he 
takes my Delphine (one of the daughters of Goriot) in his 
arms, would make me a criminal.’’ 

When Goriot is asked to furnish her and her lover with 
a love nest, he responds joyfully, in spite of the greatest chal- 
lenge to his own financial security. When the daughter shows 
her affectionate thankfulness, he embraces her so wildly and 
passionately, that she has to scream aloud with pain. Then 
‘*he laid himself on the ground, kissed her feet, looked long- 
ingly into her eyes and rubbed his head against her clothes. 
The youngest and most affectionate lover could not have acted 
more affectionately.’’ Is it then surprising that the lover of 
his daughter begins to be tormented by feelings of jealousy 
when witnessing this unusual display of fatherly sentiment? 


Are there any more examples necessary? This form of 
ardor of the father is seen throughout the whole literary 
work. This ardor, unique in its way, directed upon the 
daughters, lends itself easily to comparison with the passion of 
a lover. 

Compared with Lear’s reaction, what are now the unique 
manifestations of Goriot’s Lear complex? Both fathers seem 
to be overwhelmed by the all-pervading passion of their 
fatherly love. but while in the case of Lear, the Lear com- 
plex is one of the driving forces; it is in Goriot’s case only 
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the framework within which his further destiny is decided. 
Lear struggles against his fate — he provokes it; Goriot sub- 
mits voluntarily, in a spirit of self-denial. Lear is active, 
demanding, wooing; Goriot is passive, yielding, giving him- 
self aad his all. Lear wants to be the only possessor of his 
third daughter after he has found her again; Goriot takes 
pain to find .... a lover for his. Lear’s happiness is his 
own, the happiness of taking; while Goriot’s happiness is 
that of the others, the happiness of giving. The one is heroic 
in his imperious claim as lover; the other in his passionate- 
unselfish devotion. 

3. The next example is Henry James’ ‘‘ Washington 
Square’’. It is also a father-daughter relationship in which 
again the father is made the center of attention, not the daugh- 
ter, the heiress, as is usually done. This work requires a 
more painstaking elaboration. It is the most modern and 
the most sophisticated. It reflects perhaps the spirit of the 
time with its perplexities and confusions. While Lear and 
Goriot dare to challenge their respective fates, no matter 
what the consequences, Dr. Sloper of Washington Square 
uses his intellect no matter how futile its result. He typifies 
the modern man who translates his basic libidinous insecurity 
into the certainty of intellectual subtlety without realizing 
the falsity of his attainment. He is obsessively building de- 
fenses instead of facing the fundamental nature of his libid- 
inous conflicts or heroically accepting his defeat. 

There is something contradictory in the father’s relation 
ship to his only daughter. It is a relationship seemingly 
more rationalized than emotionally experienced. The father 
is observing her in a cold, scientific manner instead of sharing 
her happiness, expectations and hopes. He seems to act as 
if dominated primarily by his daughter’s welfare and interest, 
but at the same time ‘‘he is performing’’ an experiment with 
her and watches her reactions while struggling and suffering. 
The father’s ambiguous attitude is more than evident from 
her early childhood. She was a poor substitute for his first- 
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born, a boy, of whom he had promised himself to make an 
admirable man. The little girl was a disappointment but she 
was named as a matter of course after her mother who died 
a week after the child’s birth. Even in her ‘‘most diminutive 
babyhood’’ the father never -called her anything but Cather- 
ine, as her mother was called. Why? 

She was an inadequate substitute for his lamented first- 
born and she was perhaps indirectly responsible for the death 
of his beloved wife. Still he gave her her mother’s name. Did 
he want to see in his daughter his wife reincarnated? Did 
he want to see her develop into a clever woman as a substi- 
tute for his late son’s extraordinary promise? 


The key to the understanding of the father’s character 
is his ambivalent attitude toward his daughter. He wanted 
to love her, but she did not have a trace of her mother’s 
beauty; he wanted her to be clever, but she fulfilled none 
of the expectations he had held for his son. Still she was 
his daughter. She had developed into a healthy, well-grown 
child, but there was nothing to be proud of in poor Catherine. 
‘‘He had moments of irritation at having produced a com- 
monplace child, and he even went so far at times as to take 
a certain satisfaction in the thought that his wife had not 
lived to find her out.’’ For fear of being unjust to her, he 
did his duty with exemplary zeal, recognizing that she was a 
faithful and affectionate child. He would have been glad to 
see his daughter ‘‘present herself’’ with classic grace, but 
it made him fairly ‘‘grimace’’ in private, to think that a child 
of his should be both ugly and overdressed. 


He almost never addressed his daughter ‘‘save in the 
ironical form’’. When his daughter’s lover first enters the 
picture, he immediately receives him with suspicion and an- 
tagonism. ‘‘No young man, with a mustache or without, 
will ever be in love with Catherine.’’ ‘‘Such a lover is look- 
ing for her $80,000 a year’’, he remarks and concludes that 
his daughter is not brilliant, that while she is not unmarriage- 
able, she is absolutely unattractive. 


{ 
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In judging the young suitor, the father is undoubtedly 
right; there are reasons to be suspicious and critical. But 
in debasing his daughter he seems to have overshot the limit 
of objectivity and reason of which he was so proud. Why 
should he minimize his daughter’s intelligence, her appear- 
ance and her attractiveness? How does he know, how can 
he know that she is not attractive to others? On the one 
hand, the father makes every effort to find out everything 
about the young man’s character and personality; he even 
visits his widowed sister and offers her financial assistance 
to keep the brother away from his daughter. On the other 
hand, he is by no means as much in earnest as this might seem 
to indicate; and, indeed, he is more than anything else 
amused by the whole situation. He is not in the least in a 
state of tension or of vigilance with regard to Catherine’s 
prospect. He is very curious to see whether Catherine might 
really be loved for ‘‘her moral worth’’. 

This would be a distinct and admirable attitude on the 
part of a scientist who is critically analyzing the events around 
him. But why should a father be so objectively aloof? Is 
he completely disinterested in his daughter’s fate, or is he 
unaware or unwilling to be aware of forces which would 
threaten to overthrow his controlled equilibrium? When 
Catherine falls in love, the poor girl’s dumb eloquence irri- 
tates him more than anything else would have done, and he 
catches himself murmuring more than once that it was a 
grievous pity that his only child should be a simpleton. 


The father does not seem to be ready to face the emo- 
tional consequences of his daughter’s being in love and he 
rationalizes by declaring that his daughter is not only un- 
attractive but also a simpleton and weakminded. The more 
he degrades her, the better, he thinks, are his chances of re- 
taining her. Furthermore, he helps himself by saying that 
he was perhaps after all, taking things too hard and crying 
out before he was hurt. Was he then in danger of being 
hurt? Is, then, his daughter’s love of the young man of such 
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great importance? He has a great aversion to taking things 
to heart; he thinks that half his discomfort and many of the 
disappointments of life came from it. .But why should his 
daughter’s love of a young man be such a discomfort and 
disappointment to him if he does not really care? What is 
going on in him that makes him draw Catherine toward him 
and kiss her when she announces to him her engagement? 
“*You won’t think me cruel?’’, he says, holding her a mo- 
ment. Why doesn’t he like the young man? Why doesn’t 
he believe him? Why doesn’t he want to believe him? 


The father is of complex and sophisticated character, 
full of opposing tendencies. Each attitude is superficially 
justified and rationalistic, even convincing, until we notice 
the inherent contradictions among the various tendencies and 
attitudes. In spite of everything, all these manifestations 
are understandable. What makes them so? The assumption 
that the father is dominated by a basic complex in his rela- 
tion to his daughter, and that the purpose of all his rationali- 
zations, explanations and interpretations is the avoidance of 
the necessity to face his fundamental and essential problems. 
His high intelligence makes the processes more involved, their 
solution more challenging, but also more rewarding. The 
understanding of such a unique and complicated father- 
daughter relationship may help us later to recognize more 
easily the father-to-daughter attachment in less intricate 
instances. 


The father indulges in the suffering of his daughter whose 
admiration for him makes her dilemma the more painful and 
the effort of choosing between him and her lover almost im- 
possible. He feels that since his daughter is not a woman of 
great spirit, he could not expect ‘‘more resistance for the sake 
of a little more entertainment’’. He says to himself that, 
though it might have its momentary alarms, paternity is, af- 
ter all, not an exciting vocation. However, such self-centered 
considerations do not prevent him from praising his daughter 
for her goodness and kissing her, which he seldom did, after 
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the lapse of several days. 


Shortly afterwards he calls her again, addressing her as 
his dear and faithful child. Then he put his arm ‘‘round 
her tenderly, soothingly and kissed her’’. Later quite sur- 
prisingly, he, the cruel and unbending father, the cold and 
lonely soul, who has held his daughter in the lowest esteem, 
comes out with the following unexpected question: ‘‘Do 
you wish to make me very happy?’’ He also implores her 
to have faith in his wisdom, in his tenderness, in his solici- 
tude for her future. Catherine’s unwillingness to give up 
her lover makes him call her an ungrateful, cruel child, who 
will cause her old father the greatest pain in his life. This 
emotional reaction of the father seems to be a far cry from 
the attitude of the amused observer of not long ago, when 
the prospect of a little ‘‘more entertainment’’ was seemingly 
more important than all the misery of his daughter, but he 
again becomes shockingly cold-blooded and enjoys being dis- 
agreeable. Since Catherine disobeys him, he is not interested 
any longer in how often she sees her lover, — he declares 
openly that it is no concern of his, that it does not matter 
to him. When Catherine declares that since she does not 
obey her father, she ought not to live with him any more, he 
suddenly realizes that her argument is a convincing one and 
that he perhaps has under-estimated her. This realization 
displeases him, displeases him deeply and he indicates it by 
saying that her idea is in very bad taste. However, he is 
now more than ever determined to break up his daughter’s 
relationship and decides to take her to Europe for a period of 
six months. The trip takes more than a year and accom- 
plishes no change in his daughter’s feelings. 


Has the father’s attitude changed? While it has the 
semblance of intellectual clarity and reasoned conviction, it 
shows again ambivalence and reveals deeper uncertainties 
and more and more emotional involvement. He claims, to be 
sure, that Catherine is about as intelligent as the bundle of 
shawls, but at the same time, he evidences his passion, and 
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his anger, — admitting that he has been raging inwardly for 
the last six months and almost asking sympathy for the poor 
man who is to lose his only child. He even concedes to his 
sister that while at first he had a certain genial curiosity 
about the whole affair, he has now passed ‘‘into the exasper- 
ated stage’’. 

After their return from Europe, the young man learns 
that Catherine will be disinherited by the immutable will of 
her father if they marry, so he decides to give her up. This 
is a deadly blow to Catherine’s pride, devotion and trust — 
her very existence is shaken to its foundation. And what 
is the father’s reaction? He lifts his hat to her with an air 
of exaggerated courtesy and the gesture is so incongruous to 
the plight of the despised, forsaken girl as to instill in her 
a sense of horror. It makes the father very happy that his 
daughter’s affections have been trifled with, it gives him a 
great pleasure that he is in the right, although such pleasures 
make one shudder. When he hears directly from Catherine 
that she has broken her engagement, he is puzzled and dis- 
appointed but he solves his perplexity by saying to himself 
that his daughter has simply misrepresented the facts; and 
he passes off his disappointment, that of a man who has lost 
the chance for a little triumph that he had rather counted 
on, with a few words uttered aloud, ‘‘How does he take his 
dismissal?’’ ‘‘I don’t know.’’ ‘‘You mean you don’t care? 
You are rather cruel, after encouraging him and playing with 
him for so long?’’ 


The father has his revenge after all, but not his peace 
o£ mind. He could never find out how deeply and incurably 
wounded Catherine was. This was his punishment for the 
sarcastic abuse of his daughter. He never trusted her, he 
believed that there must be some ‘‘blind’’ or arrangement 
between the lovers and went so far as to accuse his only 
daughter of being the vilest of hypocrites. 

Time had not lessened his stubborn misconception and 
shortly before his death (about 18 years after the beginning 
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of the story), he made Catherine promise never to marry her 
former lover. When he fell ill he requested her to nurse him 
on the hypothesis that he would get well. Finally, he died 
and in his will he reduced Catherine’s share to a fifth of what 
he had first bequeathed her. 


Thus, he kept his grip over his daughter even from his 
grave, as if confirming and reasserting: Catherine is a simple- 
ton, weak-minded, of low spirit, unattractive, who can never 
marry for her own sake ; — anybody’s interest in her is real- 
ly an interest in her wealth and inheritance; therefore, such 
a union must be prevented by all means. 

Hence, the father became victorious in his death, not by 
being united with his daughter but by preventing her from 
being united with anybody else. True, this is a negative 
victory, but it ealls our attention to the complexities and 
vagaries of the Lear complex, the knowledge of which may be 
a formidable weapon to decrease misery and increase under- 
standing and harmony in father-daughter relationships. 


The Lear complex may be constituted in various other 
ways. To that end, additional world literary products will 
be analyzed. Special caution will be taken, however, in select- 
ing the material to avoid the possible accusation that our 
conclusions are based upon findings already psychoanalytical- 
ly influenced. Therefore, all the samples to be quoted will be 
taken from the preanalytic era only. 


B. Mother-Son Relationship. 


It was pointed out before that the ‘‘Oedipus Rex’’ drama 
is not only the tragdey of Oedipus, the son, but also that of 
his mother, Jocasta, and that, in general, incest relationship 
between son and mother must be investigated from the point 
of view of the mother also. The full realization of the Jocas- 
ta complex, the female counterpart of the Lear complex, com- 
pelled the mother to self-destruction since all her efforts 
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failed to prevent the disclosure of the mystery which she 
seemed to have known for a long time. In ‘‘The Living 
Corpse’’ a mother’s jealousy of her daughter-in-law is re- 
vealed, while in the Buddha legend the mother jubilantly 
dreams about her incestuous union with her son. 


1. (The Role of Jocasta). 


2. In the Tolstoj Drama: ‘‘The Living Corpse’’ (III- 
5-6), a mother receives the future wife (a widow) of her 
only son with the following words: ‘‘ You see, I feel sorry 
for you, since you are sympathetic to me. But, I love Victor, 
my son, he is the only person in the world whom I love, I 
know his innermost soul as weli as my own.’’ Later, ‘‘He 
never loved a woman before. You are the first. I do not say 
that I am not jealous of you. I am jealous; however, we 
mothers must be prepared for it. Your child is still small, 
you have enough time.’’ 


3. The next example deals with the Saga of a Queen, 
the mother of Buddha and his birth. It is a beautiful and 
colorful feature of the Buddhistic tradition, rich and reveal- 
ing in content, subject to many possible interpretations. 

‘‘TIt is related that at the time the Midsummer Festival 
had been proclaimed in the city of Kapilaratthu, and the 
multitude were enjoying the feast. And Queen Maha-Maya, 
abstaining from strong drink, and brilliant with garlands and 
perfumes, took part in the festivities for the six days previous 
to the day of full moon. And when it came to be the day 
of full moon, she rose early, bathed in perfumed water, and 
dispensed four hundred thousand pieces of money in great 
largess. And decked in full gala attire, she ate of the choic- 
est food; after which she took the eight vows and entered her 
elegantly furnished chamber of state. And lying down on 
the royal couch, she fell asleep and dreamed the following 
dream : 

The four guardian angels came and lifted her up, to- 
gether with her couch, and took her away to the Himalaya 
Mountains. There, in the Manosila tableland, which is sixty 
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leagues in extent, they laid her under a prodigious sa!-tree, 
seven leagues in height, and took up their positions respect- 
fully at one side. Then came the wives of these guardian 
angels, and conducted her to Anotatta Lake, and bathed her, 
to remove every human stain. And after clothing her with 
divine garments, they annointed her with perfumes and deck- 
ed her with divine flowers. Not far off was Silver Hill, and in 
it a golden mansion. There they spread a divine couch with 
its head towards the east, and laid her down upon it. Now 
the Future Buddha had become a superb white elephant, 
and he ascended Silver Hill, and approaching from the north, 
he plucked a white lotus with his silvery trunk, and trumpet- 
ing loudly, went into the golden mansion. And three times 
he walked around his mother’s couch, with his right side to- 
wards it, and striking her right side, he seemed to enter her 
womb. Thus, the conception took place in the Midsummer 
Festival.’’ 


As we see, the topic of the Buddhistic legend is the birth 
of Buddha, who decides to leave his heavenly throne and to 
enter the womb of his mother, the Queen, in the form of a 
white elephant. The white elephant, the symbol of the sun, 
the supreme ruler of the universe, as a son, becomes united 
with his mother, thus confirming eminently the psychoanal- 
ytic Oedipus expectation. 


However, we fail to comprehend the mother, if we con- 
cern ourselves merely with Buddha, the son. The mother 
is giving birth, the son is being born. The two processes 
are not identical and the understanding of the one is not 
equivalent to the understanding of the other. 

The mother is not only the passive vessel, the receptacle 
of the divine child, but also an active participant in her 
own predestined role. She makes preparations for the things 
to come, she makes herself ‘‘brilliant with garlands and per- 
fumes’’, she enters ‘‘her elegantly furnished chamber of 
state’’, and above all, she dreams. Whatever she dreams 
about, she remains the heroine of the actions of the dream. 
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She is the moving force behind all events, she fashions and 
integrates everything for her own purpose, for the purpose of 
union with her son. The dream brings to her a fulfillment 
which reality perhaps could never have furnished. 

In ‘‘King Lear’’, the father and daughter are united in 
death; in the ‘‘Buddha Legend’’ the mother and son are 
united — in dream. But whether in death or in dream, these 
unions stand out as the last acts of a drama where earthly life 
ends and life everlasting begins. 


Is it merely a divine coincidence that the mother’s life 
actually ceases seven days after Buddha’s birth, and that 
she has to die just as King Lear had to die? 


C. Relationship Between Aging Man and Young 
Woman. 


In the following five stories the emphasis is not upon 
the fathers. Men of forty to over eighty enter the stage as 
the heroes with their young, adolescent or infantile love 
objects as the heroines. The father-to-daughter incestuous 
attachment is substituted by a socially more acceptable old 
man - young woman relationship where the female partners 
are not related or only distantly related to their male counter- 
parts. Such an attachment is the general manifestation of 
the adult libido of which the Lear complex is only one of the 
many possible though the most conflict-producing features. 
While adult libidinous relationships may also lead to com- 
plications and at times to insolvable conflicts, in our. cases, 
they never really reach tragic proportions. They end in re- 
signed acceptance of the inevitability of old age and its ef- 
fects, in tragi-comic self-realization and more frequently in 
the reactivation of one’s hidden faculties and latent poten- 
tialities. In spite of the prolonged and dreary winter, it 
seems nature upholds the continuity and rhythm of the life 
process by the rebirth of the spring and the renewal of the 
pleasure in living. 
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1. George Eliot’s ‘‘Silas Marner’’ lived a bitter, dis- 
appointed and lonely life in a strange environment that re- 
mained strange even after more than fifteen years. The only 
accomplishment of his life was the saving of a few guineas 
he had made by weaving and when he was robbed his whole 
world collapsed into purposelessness and nothingness. Ev- 
erything changed when a child appeared; a two year old 
child — ‘‘a creature of endless claims and ever-growing de- 
sires, seeking and loving sunshine, and living sounds, and 
living moments’’, a child who succeeded in a very short time 
in reawakening his senses with her fresh life. 

Her presence linked him once more with the whole world. 
It stopped him from being an object of ridicule, the cause 
of fear and fright in little children. His face showed the 
mild, passive happiness of love-crowned age when talking 
to her and it made him forget the ugly past in his complete 
identification with the once hated present and future. 


The tender and peculiar love which made Silas rear her 
in almost inseparable companionship more than substituted 
for the gold he had lost and nothing could make up for Ep- 
pie’s looks and voice and the touch of her little fingers. He 
came to love her as himself and he would rather have parted 
with his life than with her. Through her he began to trust 
people again. He began to associate with them and his life 
became transformed in spite of his age into a new and fresh 
and rich and rejuvenated human existence. 


2. The need of the aging man for the warmth and love 
of a young woman is exemplified by the following quotation 
from the Old Testament: 

(The First Book of the Kings) : 

‘‘Now King David was old and stricken in years; and 
they covered him with clothes, but he got no heat. Where- 
fore his servants said unto him — 

‘‘Let there be sought for my lord the king a young 
virgin ; and let her stand before the king, and let her cherish 
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him, and let her lie in thy bosom and my lord the king may 
get heat.’’ 

‘*So they sought for a fair damsel throughout ail the 
coasts of Israel, and found Abishag, a Shunamite, and 
brought her to the king. And the damsel was very fair, and 
cherished the king, and ministered to him.’’ 

3. Only on rare occasions is the drama of the Lear com- 
plex associated with such a happy outcome as in Zola’s well- 
known ‘‘Dr. Paseal’’. Here a man of sixty loves his niece, 
forty years his junior, and marries her. This love brings him 
once more the last precious spring of his declining years and 
the rejuvenation of his creative energies. However, there 
are struggles here also. The aging man is full of feelings 
of inferiority which increase considerably his inner tensicn 
and emphasize his own inadequacy when comparing himself 
with his younger adversaries. As a rival and suitor, he can- 
not avoid seeing his own limitations and the dread of his own 
failings. 

4. Another unusual manifestation of the adult libido 
or Lear complex is presented in the comedy of Moliere, ‘‘The 
School for Wives’’, first performed in 1662, approximately 
300 years ago. It is not necessary to go into all details and 
ramifications of the comedy to see that it is one of the most 
excellent productions of human genius. It teaches us that 
certain ‘‘recent’’ psychological insights were already known 
to men of letters and understanding centuries ago. 

Moliere, ‘‘the greatest comic dramatist in all literature’’, 
ridicules the human race by drawing its typical foolish fig- 
ures and in ‘‘L’Ecole de Femmes’’ depicts his own misfor- 
tunes. At the age of 40 he was infatuated with Armande 
Bejart, a young girl of 19 whom he married and of whom he 
could never be sure. 

The play was produced ten months after this marriage. 
There are many versions concerning the origin of his wife. 
She was supposed to have been the daughter of Madeleine 
Bejart, his alleged mistress of twenty years ago, and of an 
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unknown father; according to another version, Moliere him- 
self was supposed to have been her father. ‘‘No one of credit 
believed in 1662 that Armande was the daughter of Moliere 
but it is equally true that no one — disputed the allegation 
that she was the daughter of Madeleine.’’ (11) Thus, the 
young woman Moliere had married, was believed by many to 
have been his own daughter. <A third version assumed Ar- 
mande to be Madeleine’s youngest sister. 


No matter to which of the versions the most credit is 
given, it may be assumed that Moliere knew his wife from 
her early childhood as Arnolph, the hero of the play, knew 
Agnes, the heroine, since she was four. The hero, the self- 
appointed teacher in the School for Wives, is 42 years old, 
an age which approximates that of Moliere wien the work 
was written. ‘‘A soft and staid look when amongst other 
children inspired me (Arnolph) with a love for her from the 
time she was four years old. Her mother being very poor, it 
came into my head to beg her; and the good country-woman 
understanding my desire, was mightly glad to rid herself 
of the charge. I caused her to be brought up in a little con- 
vent, remote from all company, according to my own policy, 
that’s to say, enjoining them to employ all theii pains to 
make her as much an idiot as possible.’’ 

This pronouncement reveals the essence of Arnolph’s 
Lear complex: the love of a child of four, the effort to keep 
her remote from everybody and to keep her as ignorant as 
possible. He wants her to stay simple, uneducated, isolated, 
‘fin perfect goodness’’ and ‘‘in modest and virtuous ignor- 
ance’’, as it is befitting a child. 

First, he commands her and expects obedience: the girl 
should bless her fate a hundred times a day for his intention 
to marry her. She should realize how insignificant she would 
be without this glorious alliance with him. She should have 
‘*tractableness, submission, humility and profound respect 
for her husband, her chief, her lord and master’’. He ex- 
pects her to be like a piece of wax, ‘‘that he may give her 
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what form he pleases’’. But when he is about to lose her, the 
idea of it fills him with despair and mortal pain and he re- 
alizes that in spite of his philosophy, he has become ‘‘mightily 
bewitched by her charms’’. 

When the emotional involvement becomes even deeper, 
he begins to resent the fact that he has been made a fool of 
by her at the meridian of his life. He names her ‘‘ Madame Im- 
who tries to ‘‘mischief’’ him. He names her ‘‘Madame Im- 
pudence’’ and ‘‘Mrs. Chop-logic’’. He feels like taking re- 
venge with his fist, thinking that beating her would be a 
satisfaction to him. But then he awakens to the tragi-comic 
realization that he is hopelessly in love! ‘‘How strange is ii 
to be in love! And that men should be subject to such weak- 
ness for these traitresses! Everybody knows their imperfec- 
tion; they’re nothing but extravagance and indiscretion; 
their mind is wicked and their understanding weak; nothing 
is more frail, nothing more unsteady, nothing more false, and 
yet for all that, one does everything in the world for the sake 
of these animals.’’ 

He is willing to fondle her continually, both night and 
day ; he would hug her and kiss her, and eat her up. Nothing 
ean equal his love. He is ready for all sacrifices. He would 
weep, he would beat himself, would tear off half his hair, he 
would even kill himself. 

But his prostrations are of no avail. He pays dearly 
for his adult libidinous need of trying to keep the woman in 
the bondage of her childhood. Agnes does not stay isolated, 
she does not continue to be ignorant and she does not remain 
a*child. She grows up emotionally and thereby eludes 
Arnolph’s reach. It does not help Arnolph anymore that he 
is ready to accept her as an adult and to love her for her own 
sake. He can not solve his problem by giving up his Lear 
complex, and his ‘‘gluttonous love that would keep all to 
*tself’’. Youth in the person of Horace (Agnes’ lover) turns 
against him, and Agnes refuses matrimony with him because 
it is ‘‘a troublesome uneasy thing’’. All his talk does not 
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touch her heart since Horace with two words accomplishes 
more than Arnolph with all his eloquence, persuasion, self- 
humiliation and surrender. He fails in all his efforts and 
endeavors. Agnes finds her lover in spite of her secluded 
existence. Horace succeeds in meeting Agnes in spite of 
every scheme and machination on the part of Arnolph. The 
lovers become publicly engaged with the consent of their 
fathers no matter how much Arnolph objects or protests. 
Thus, the comedy turns almost into a tragedy not only be- 
cause Arnolph is self-centered, stubborn and gluttonous, but 
also because as an aging man he is no real competition for 
youth. 


5. The next example will not be the analysis of a lit- 
erary work but rather the life experience of Goethe, himself 
a world figure in literature. The elderly Goethe at the age 
of 76 falls impetuously in love with Ulrike von Levetzow 
aged 17. This moving love story furnishes further evidence 
for the omnipresence and intensity of the old man’s yearning 
for the young woman. Of course, not all such relations are 
as well known and as thoroughly analyzed as the case of 
Goethe, but that does not prove the absence of it in other 
elderly men by any means. Goethe’s infatuation is of ex- 
ceptional interest for many reasons. Ulrike is the daughter 
of his former mistress and, thus, Goethe’s love is actually 
transferred from a mother to her daughter. We see here 
a unique transfer of emotion which is perhaps much more 
frequent than generally admitted. 

In the year 1821 in Marienbad, Goethe met the beautiful 
widow, Mrs. von Levetzow, and her charming daughters, 
Ulrike, Amalie and Bertha. While in the past he had been 
enchanted by the mother to such an extent that he compared 
her with Pandora, he became extraordinarily fascinated by 
the oldest daughter, Ulrike. Though she was only 17 years 
of age, the old maxim was confirmed, “‘that the younger (the 
woman), the better (is she) for the old man’’. 

At the beginning, Goethe calls himself the loving father 
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in relation to Ulrike, he addresses her as his little daughter, 
he appeals to her daughterly sentiments and once says that 
he wished to have a second son to get this lovely child for 
his daughter-in-law; at the end he is anxious to marry her 
himself. 

This example is of unusual interest in its multiformity. 
The love story of Goethe displays, in a condensed sort of a 
way, almost all the possible manifestations of the adult libido 
and Lear complex. First, his original love of a woman is 
transferred to the daughter of this woman, creating the im- 
pression of a man in love with his own daughter; second, the 
beloved daughter is supposed to become the wife of his imag- 
inary second son, thus becoming his daughter-in-law, an 
eventuality, which, third, does not prevent him from wanting 
to take her himself as his bride. 

D. Father-Son Rivalry for the Young Woman. 

A curious, and not infrequently, a dangerous situation 
is encountered in father-son rivalries. Family constellation 
becomes entirely different from the prognosticated one as 
originally outlined by Freud and the participants need new 
understanding to avoid tragedy. It is true that certain ten- 
sions characteristic of the Oedipus complex are eliminated 
(rivalry between father and son for the possession of the 
mother), but the new tension may become just as disastrous 
and just as lamentable in its consequences. Therefore, due 
consideration must be given to such possibilities if it is de- 
sired to obtain a total picture of the intrafamilial relation- 
ship. 

~ 1. A short story of Goethe: ‘‘The Man of Fifty”’’ of- 
fers, concerning the adult libido and the Lear complex, two 
important starting points; it deals with the love of an aging 
man for a young girl and the conflicts between father and 
son for the same love object. The story was written by Goethe 
at the age of 57, it was continued at 76, finally interrupted 
unfinished when he, the aging man, struggled through his 
belated passion for Ulrike von Levetzow. 
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The love of the hero in the story, the love of a Major, 
is directed here not toward his daughter — he has none, he 
is widowed, and has only a son — but toward his niece. 

The opposition between father and son for the love of 

. not the mother, as is expected by psychoanalysis in 
conformity with the Oedipus complex — but the niece, as a 
young girl, belongs undoubtedly to the domain of the Lear 
complex. 

A daughter does not appear in Goethe’s story. But 
there are some hints in it referring to the Major’s original 
fatherly attitude toward the girl whe later became his true 
love object; ‘‘she (the niece) hastened toward him (the Ma- 
jor) and he pressed her to his bosom as he were her father.’’ 
This seems to indicate that perhaps at the beginning, the 
Major really considered himself as such. 

The topic of Goethe’s short story is — ‘‘the love struggle 
between youth and age, the tragedy of aging’’ as Gundolf 
says in his book about Goethe. This statement expresses, bet- 
ter than anything else, one of the most important implica- 
tions inherent in the Lear complex. 

2. The tragedy can be the struggle for the love of the 
daughters in competition with the sons-in-law, as in the cases 
of Lear and Goriot; or it can be a struggle for the love of the 
bride of the son, against the son, as it is found in Schiller’s 
Drama: ‘‘Don Carlos’’. Here, the father is passionately 
in love with the son’s alleged mistress and just as passionately 
jealous of his son. Finally, he marries the mistress and or- 
ders coincidentally the murder of his son. It is not the son 
who kills the father to marry the mother . . . . but the father 
who kills the son to marry his son’s bride. Of course, there 
are other complications present, but it would be missing the 
point not to recognize here, too, the display and consequences 
of the father’s adult libido and his Lear complex and its in- 
tricate bearing on father-son relationship. 

V. Summary of the Lear Complex’s Manifestations: 

In almost all the quoted literary products the presence 
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of the Lear complex is clearly indicated. This finding is not 
the end result of any intensive analytical work but an ob- 
vious fact which has to be recognized and reckoned with. With 
the exception of Dr. Sloper in Washington Square, no hero 
attempts to disguise his respective complex ; rather everybody 
accepts it as part and parcel of his adulthood in his everyday 
living. In describing these manifestations more thoroughly 
we have to decide whether these phenomena are necessary 
stages of normal personality development or whether they are 
pathological manifestations with only restricted validity? 


We are inclined to believe the former. The samples 
analyzed in this paper show the pure and simple disclosure 
of the Lear complex: The fathers’ libidinous attachment to 
their daughters. In the cases of Lear and Goriot, there is an 
all-embracing attachment with a practically predetermined 
destiny: death of Lear and complete self-denial and self- 
sacrifice of Goriot. Both are tragic and heroic figures in 
their overwhelming passions for which real life can, of 
course, never offer adequate satisfaction. Both act as full- 
blooded humans with their jealousies directed toward their 
sons-in-law and with their desires for the exclusive possession 
of their daughters. When Lear become frustrated, he goes 
to the opposite extreme. He rejects his most beloved daugh- 
ter and plunges into the abysmal depths of despair. This 
state of despair, customarily described by various psychiatric 
terms, is in reality the deepest and most moving realization 
of Lear’s fundamental craving and the impossibility of its 
attainment. He begins to see, on the one hand, that true 
happiness is not the ripe fruit which automatically falls into 
one’s lap when the master commands, but is the result of 
mutual sacrifice and self-sacrifice, radical self-effacement and 
a purified humbleness of purpose. He sees also, on the other 
hand, that his particular yearning finds its fulfillment only 
in death. 


Death is the final and inevitable answer also to the con- 
flict of Jocasta who is unable to find any other way of escape 
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or solution after realizing the full implications of her con- 
summated incest relationship. While the mother of Buddha 
enters only in her dream into holy union with her son, even 
her life comes to a sudden end shortly afterwards. 


The figure of Dr. Sloper is cast in an entirely different 
mould. There is here no heroic pursuance of goal but rather 
stubborn persistence, no experience of world catastrophy but 
one of selfish and exasperated rage. He is far from realizing 
that his thinking is not as clear, his judgment not as reliable 
as he prefers them to be. His intellect is biting and ironical 
and almost deliberately self-deceptive. The learned doctor 
does not deign to accept emotions and not even the unhappi- 
ness of his daughter should interfere with the evenness of 
his temper and his peace of mind. He is a lonely man in self- 
imposed emotional isolation who presents a rigidly constructed 
facade of equanimity toward the world while displaying 
at the same time, in spite of all disguise, a profound need for 
warmth and affection. No matter how successful he seems 
to be in his preconceived endeavor, all his efforts are in the 
end only hollow and empty achievements. 

In Washington Square, Henry James beautifully illus- 
trates the inner conflict of the father in his relationship to 
his daughter. Contrary to all appearance, it is an unbroken 
tension, a continuous struggle, a move and counter-move in 
which all the hidden resources of the father are mobilized. 
Undoubtedly, he loves his daughter; the name he gave her, 
the hope he set on her future, the fight he put up to retain 
her, his frequent, though perhaps unintentional endearing 
comments seem to confirm that unequivocally. But there are 
reasons why he can not admit such attachment: first, his 
daughter did not live up to his cold intellectual expectations, 
and second, the acceptance of such a relationship would make 
him a victim instead of a victor. The more he is threatened 
by such involvement the more is his overintellectualism at 
work to disparage his daughter’s intellect and spirit. This 
disparagement gives him pseudo-justification for not being 
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compelled to love her, which in turn leads him to additional 
and ever increasing disparagement. But when the threat of 
losing her dawns upon him with the appearance of the suitor 
he suddenly realizes the immense significance of what is at 
stake and begins to malign the suitor. Finally, he succeeds 
in getting rid of him and, at the same time, forfeiting his 
daughter’s almost slavish devotion. This is his triumph; 
truly, a Pyrrhic victory in which he gained his goal: his 
daughter’s continued physical presence and the assurance 
that she does not belong and will never belong to anybody 
else. However, he has paid dearly for his accomplishment 
since after losing his daughter’s admiration and devotion, 
he finds out that she did not belong to him either. 


Arnolph’s Lear complex in Moliere’s School for Wives 
is structured in a much more simple vein. Arnolph not only 
loves a child of four, but he'also wants to keep her at that 
tender age. Since, for obvious reason, her childhood’s chron- 
ology can not be detained, he endeavors to hold her down 
mentally as well as emotionally. This, if accomplished, would 
satisfy his adult-libidinous need of being her lord and master. 
But, of course, he never reaches his goal. His efforts back- 
fire and he becomes the tragi-comic failure of his own design. 


The manifestations of the Lear complex are in the subse- 
quent literary samples almost self-evident. Silas Marner 
undergoes a transfiguration owing to his association with a 
young girl; King David becomes revitalized by the nearness 
of a young woman; Dr. Pascal’s creativity is stimulated and 
rejuvenated after his marriage to his niece, forty years his 
junior; and Goethe is inspired by his love of Ulrike, sixty 
years his junior, to write one of the most beautiful of all lit- 
erary creations: Die Marienbader Elegie. 


In other literary works, the Lear complex is disclosed, 
among others, as jealousy between mother and daughter-in- 
law, and rivalry between father and son for the common love- 
object, a rivalry which under unique circumstances, as in 
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Don Carlos, may even lead to the death of the son at the hand 
of his father. 


VI. Conclusions: 


Looking over the various possible manifestations of the 
Lear complex, we come to realize that the complex contains 
many dangerous aspects if it runs its course to the very end. 
It has been revealed that it may lead 


a) to direct or indirect self-destruction (Jocasta, 
Lear, Goriot, Mother of Buddha) 

b) to destruction of others (in Don Carlos) 

ce) to sowing the seeds of severe dissension within 
the family as: jealousy and rivalry between 
father and son or son-in-law, between mother 
and daughter or daughter-in-law, ete., for their 
respective love-objects (in The Living Corpse, 
The Man of Fifty, Washington Square) 

d) to mild or even serious personality difficulties 
or peculiarities of the aged, especially in its 
relationship to youth (in School for Wives) 

e) to criminal attacks on children and quite gen- 
erally to adult perversions* 


Not all the powerful energies of the Lear complex are 
spent, however, on destructive or self-destructive designs. 
There are ever so many redeeming features which more than 
make up for the inherent threat. The Lear complex may 

f) enrich and transfigure one’s whole existence (in 
Silas Marner ) 

g) revitalize one’s life (King David) 

h) rejuvenate one’s spirit and inspire genuine cre- 
ativity (Dr. Pascal, Goethe) 


The recognition of these factors is of extreme importance 
in the proper understanding of the aged and the old since 


* “Adult Perversions in the Light of the Lear Complex” (in preparation). 
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it gives us the basis of a radically new approach to the solu- 


tion of its problem.** 


Building 61A 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
Downey (North Chicago), Illinois 


** “Old Age in New Light” (in preparation). 
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Compulsive Aspects To Ancient Law 


by 
William H. Desmonde, Ph.D. 


In ‘‘The Ancient City,’’ his classical treatise on legal 
origins, the great French historian Fustel de Coulanges 
showed that early Greek and Roman law originated in the 
rituals of the ancestor worship. The ceremonies of the 
religion of the dead, he stated, 

= . exercised empire over man during a great number 
of generations. They governed men’s minds; we shall soon 
see that they governed societies even, and that the greater part 
of the domestic and social institutions of the ancients was 
derived from this source.’’ (1) 

If we interpret ancestor worship psychoanalytically, we 
see that the transference of the child-parent relation was a 
major determinant of social structure in the Graeco-Roman 
civilization. According to Freud’s ‘‘Totem and Tabu’’ hy- 
pothesis, the longing for the mother and the memory of the 
primal crime, perpetuated in the Oedipal difficulties of each 
generation, caused mass obsessive actions of atonement and 
subsequent-obedience. Following this approach, we would 
regard the institutional framework of these early cultures as 
being based on compulsions, transmitted from generation to 
generation by the worship of the dead parents. This paper 
will be based partly upon this assumption. 

Keeping in mind, however, Marjorie Brierley’s assertion 
that, like all other sciences, psychoanalysis undergoes modifi- 
cations as insights deepen, the possibility of theoretical 
changes in ‘‘Totem and Tabu’’ must be considered. This 
essay will assume that Freud, in elucidating the large degree 
of infantilism and irrationality in.religion, did not stress the 
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positive function of religion — the expression of man’s feel- 
ing of vitality and fulfillment in social living. Freud’s 
group psychology is concerned merely with the archaic group 
based on infantile transferences, and does not consider the 
group behavior of liberated, rational individuals. Hence, to 
the degree that ancestor worship represented a commitment 
to Eros — a dedication to the continuation and promotion 
of loving human relations — we shall in this paper regard the 
worship of the dead as a rational activity. 

Finally, another factor which must be kept in mind in 
discussing the theories of legal origins advanced by Freud 
and by Fustel de Coulanges is that neither individual ade- 
quately considered the role of the mother goddesses in ancient 
social organization. 


The Souls of the Dead 
In primitive Greece and Rome, according to Fustel de 


Coulanges, the earliest form of community was the gens, a 
family group enlarged by the addition of slaves, clients, and 
adopted sons, and continually increased by the subordinate 
branches of the family, which remained clustered around the 
older, leading branch. As an enlargment of the primitive 
patriarchal family,* the gens was ruled by the father of the 
leading branch, who was also the priest of the ancestor wor- 
ship. Each gens had its sacred laws which had been handed 
down by the deified forefathers, and which was enforced by 
the father. 

‘* . . . what did this primitive religion prescribe? That 
the ancestor, that is to say, the man who was first buried in 
the tomb, should be perpetually honored as a god, and that 
his descendants, assembled every year near the sacred place 
where he reposed, should offer him the funeral repast. 

‘‘The fire always kept burning, this tomb always honored 
with a worship, were the centre around which all later gen- 
erations came to live, and by which all the branches of the 


* It is possible that the ancient gens arose originally from the totemic 
clan. 
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family, however numerous they might be, remained grouped 
in a single body.’’ (2) 

According to Freud’s viewpoint, each individual was 
afflicted with a sense of guilt resulting from his Oedipal de- 
sires. Every gens, therefore, engaged in obsessive acts in its 
ancestor worship. The father, as priest, communicated with 
the god (the ancestor), leading the ceremonies of atonement 
and after-obedience to the soul of the dead patriarch. In 
the far distant past, following the ‘‘Totem and Tabu”’ hy- 
pothesis, these ceremonies had begun with the actual killing 
of the father. The sacred laws of the gens had originated in 
the laws of totemism. 

What was rational in the ancestor worship (if we follow 
here the views of Durkheim) was the desire to revivify and 
strengthen the social cohesion of the community. 

‘*Each family had its religion, its gods, its priesthood 

. every family has its chief. . . . It has its laws, which, 
doubtless, are unwritten, but which religious faith engraves 
in the heart of every man. It has its court of justice, above 
which there is no other that one can appeal to.’’ (3) 

From the belief in the after-life of the soul, prevalent 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, arose the necessity 
for the burial of the dead. In order for the soul to have a 
suitable abode in its second life, it was necessary for the body 
to be protected by being covered with earth. An unburied 
soul had no resting place, and was a lonely, homeless spirit. 
A soul entombed without the proper rites and formulae 
would also become a wandering, vengeful spirit, tormenting 
the living, bringing diseases, ruining harvests, and appearing 
in ghastly apparitions. It was not to display their grief, 
wrote Fustel de Coulanges, that the early Greeks and Romans 
performed the funeral ceremonies; it was for the rest and 
happiness of the dead. 

Just as certain rites could be used for the purpose of 
temporarily raising the dead from the sepulchre, so there 
were ceremonies necessary to keep the soul permanently in 
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its tomb. The souls living under ground required meals on 
certain days of the year. At such times, the tomb was sur- 
rounded with large wreaths, as well as with cakes, fruits, 
flowers, milk, and wine. The blood of a victim was on ocea- 
sion added: in front of every tomb were altars designed for 
the immolation of the victim and the cooking of its flesh. 


The belief in the existence of the souls of the dead stems 
from the outward projection of memories of the deceased. In 
placating demons, the primitive is actually mentally manipul- 
ating the appearance of various memories. A tortuous psychic 
struggle occurs, whose purpose is to prevent the recognition 
of ambivalent feelings toward the dead. Indeed, ghosts, 
demons and spirits were formed for the very purpose of 
denying the existence of hostile thoughts toward the dead 
father. Freud stated, ‘‘Thus there came about the repres- 
sion of the unconscious hostility through projection, and the 
formation of the ceremony in which fear of punishment of 
demons finds expression.’’ (4) 

Fustel de Coulanges informs us that the requirements 
of the soul after death imposed numerous duties upon the 
living. Mentioned in the laws of Manu as the most ancient 
religion of man, the worship of the dead was a sacred obliga- 
tion resting upon every individual. The dead were regarded 
as gods, and the tombs of the ancestors were the temples of 
the divinities. The discontinuance of the funeral repast im- 
mediately caused the souls of the dead to leave their tombs, 
to become unhappy and vengeful wraiths who left the living 
no rest until the rite was re-established. Only after the sacri- 
fice and the offering of libations could man remain at peace 
with the dead. Just as the neglected soul became malignant, 
so the soul honored by worship became a loving, protecting 
deity, who continued to play an important part in human 
affairs. The human souls deified after death were called 
demons or heroes by the Greeks, and lares, manes, or genti 
by the Latins. 

Thus, the memories of the dead parents were projected 
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into the environment, to give rise to the belief in nature 
gods. The appearance in consciousness of hostile thoughts 
toward the dead father manifests itself as a fear of the wrath 
of his spirit, which, by directing natural phenomena, can 
bring harm upon his descendants. The successful repression, 
by means of undoing ceremonies, of these hostile thoughts 
enables the person to regard the nature gods as peaceful and 
happy. Comparing the obsessional neurosis with religion, 
Freud wrote: 

‘‘Deeper insight into the mechanism of the obsessional 
neurosis is gained when the primary factor underlying it is 
taken into account: this is always the repression of an im- 
pulse .... fresh mental efforts are continually required 
to counterbalance the constant forward pressure of the im- 
pulse. Thus the ceremonial and obsessive acts arise partly 
as a protection against temptation and partly as a protection 
against the misfortune expected... .’’ (5) 

From this standpoint, we may regard the funeral rites 
as compulsive activities based on guilt feelings for the death 
wish toward the father. Possibly these ceremonies at the 
grave began in the primeval past when the father actually 
had been killed. The memory of the primal crime perhaps 
was perpetuated by the attitude of the guilt-ridden father 
towards his own son’s Oedipal desires. 

‘‘There was no other priest than the father: as a priest, 
he knew no hierarchy. . . . The father, sole interpreter and 
sole priest of his religion, alone had the right to teach it, and 
could teach it only to his son.’’ (6) 


The Sacred Fire 

Another aspect of the ancestor worship was the sacred 
fire which was kept burning on the altar in the home of every 
Greek and Roman family. It was a solemn obligation for the 
head of the family to keep this fire from being extinguished. 
The eternal fire upon the hearth was an essential part of the 
ritualistic practices connected with the worship of the dead. 

The fire was a god to which the ancients brought gifts 
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such as flowers, fruits, incense, wine, and sacrificial victims. 
It was believed to have the power to perform good deeds, and 
prayers were offered to it. In misfortune, the primitive man 
reproached his fire, and in good times he thanked it. The 
meals of the family were religious acts over which this god 
presided. A prayer was repeated before and after every re- 
past, and the first fruits were offered to it. ‘‘Thus the meal 
was divided between the man and the god. It was a sacred 
ceremony, by which they held communion with each other.’’ 
(7) The altar thus symbolized the dead fathers, the heroes. 

‘“We may suppose, therefore, that the domestic fire was 
in the beginning only the symbol of the worship of the dead; 
that under the stone of the hearth an ancestor reposed; that 
the fire was lighted there to honor him, and that this fire 
seemed to preserve life in him, or represented his scul as 
always vigilant.’’ (8) 

The fire represented the phallus (9), or Eros, the life im- 
pulse which had been handed down from the primal father. 
Hence, the sacred obligation of the head of the gens to keep 
the hearth fire eternally burning stemmed from the healthy, 
rational desire to perpetuate the life-impulse which had been 
handed down in the ancestor worship from the remotest 
times. 

As has been stated, the primitive Greeks and Romans 
believed that the happiness of the soul in the after-life de- 
pended on the funeral rites being performed in perpetuity 
by their descendants. Therefore, the greatest misfortune 
that could occur was the dying out of the gens. Without de- 
scendants to perform the rituals, the domestic religion would 
disappear, the sacred fire would be extinguished, and the 
entire series of ancestors would become unhappy, wandering 
spirits. 

**The fire ceased to glow upon the altar only when the 
entire family had perished; an extinguished hearth, an ex- 
tinguished family, were synonymous expressions among the 
ancients.’’ (10) 
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For this reason, the ancient Greek and Roman was in- 
tensely desirous of leaving behind male descendants to care 
for his soul. This phenomenon is a manifestation of the 
tender component of the father’s ambivalent attitude toward 
his son. The father attempts to live vicariously in the life 
of his son, and wishes to be appreciated by him. Lonely in- 
deed is the father who feels that no one will grieve his death, 
that his sons will not remember him with gratitude after he 
dies. The eternal fire perpetuated by the eldest son thus 
symbolized the tender component of the father-son relation- 
ship. In the sense that the meaning of life is to be found in 
being remembered with love when one is absent, the an- 
cestor worship of the ancients was a rational activity. 


Family Law 

Each of the gens of antiquity had its own religious wor- 
ship: every family group had its own set of watching, pro- 
tecting heroes, who were in reality merely the memories of 
the deceased patriarchs. 

The ideas of ethics first arose from the primitive family 
life. The various domestic virtues were called piety, mean- 
ing the obedience of the son to his father, and the love of the 
son toward the mother. The sacred fire and the ancestral 
tomb, we have seen, symbolized the parent images, and evoked 
memories of their love and their precepts. 

‘*Let us picture to ourselves this religion of the fire and 
of the tomb in its flourishing period. Man sees a divinity 
near him. It is present, like conscience itself, to his minutest 
actions. This fragile being finds himself under the eye of a 
witness who never leaves him. He never feels himself alone. 
At his side in the house, in the field, he has protectors to sus- 
tain him in the toils of life, and judges to punish his guilty 
actions.’’ (11) 

Thus, primitive law was identical with the superego, 
which was outwardly projected to form the belief in punish- 
ing gods and demons. 

The religion of the dead also strictly regulated the sibl- 
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ing rivalry. The principle of descent among the Greeks and 
Romans of this period was patrilineal. That is to say, only 
a person possessing a phallus could succeed to the chieftain- 
ship-priesthood of the family. The inheritance passed to the 
eldest son, who became the leader of the domestic worship, 
under whom the other sons were subordinated. As priest 
and father-substitute, the first-born son knew the mysterious 
rites, immutable chants, and the prayers through which a 
favorable relationship to the deities could be established ; and, 
as the privileged communicator with the gods, the dead fa- 
thers, he imposed upon the family the sacred laws established 
by the divine ancestors. The head of the gens, 

‘* ... ranks first in presence of the sacred fire. He 
lights it, and supports it; he is the priest. In all religious 
acts his functions are the highest; he slays the victim, his 
mouth pronounces the formula of prayer which is to draw 
upon him and his the protection of the gods. The family 
and the worship are perpetuated through him; he represents, 
himself *'one, the whole series of ancestors, and from him are 
to proceed the entire series of descendants. . . . When death 
comes, he will be a divine being whom his descendants will 
invoke.’’ (12) 

The term pater was synonymous with rex (king). The 
father, as head of the family was the first priest, judge, and 
ruler, subject only to the laws of the ancestral fathers — the 
gods. 

The Ancient Ciiy 

The phratry, or cury, was a confederation of a number of 
gens. The formation of this larger social unit entailed an 
extension of religious ideas. 

‘Even at the moment when they united, these families 
conceived the idea of a divinity superior to that of the house- 
hold, one who was common to all, and who watched over the 
entire group. They raised an altar to him, lighted a sacred 
fire, and founded a worship.’’ (13) 

‘There was no cury or phratry that had not its altar 
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and its protecting god. The religious act here was of the 
same nature as in the family. It consisted essentially of a 
repast, partaken of in common; the nourishment had been 
prepared upon the altar itself, and was consequently sacred ; 
while eating it, the worshippers recited prayers; the divinity 
was present, and received his part of the food and drink.’’ 
(14) 


According to Freud’s group psychology, artificial groups 
consist of a recapitulation of the characteristics of the family. 
It was for this reason that the attitudes toward the family 
father were transferred to the authorities of the larger social 
grouping, and the religion of the phratry and cury consisted 
of the same rituals as were performed in the domestic wor- 
ship. 


Just as the gens had its father-priest, so the phratry or 
cury had a chief, called a phratriarch or curion, whose prin- 
cipal duty was to preside at the religious sacrifices. The 
phratry, as Fustel de Coulanges said, ‘‘was a small society 
that was modelled exactly upon the family.’’ (15) 


The same phenomenon of transference occurred when 
several phratries, or curies, confederated to form a tribe. 
This new social unit also had its religion of the dead hero, 
with an altar, a protecting deity, and with complex cere- 
monials. 


‘‘The god of the tribe was generally of the same nature 
as that of the phratry, or that of the family. It was a man 
deified, a hero. From him the tribe took its name. The 
Greeks called him the eponymous hero. He had his annual 
festal day. The principal part of the religious ceremony 
was a repast, of which the entire tribe partook.’’ (16) 


The city itself was a federation of tribes. Just as sev- 
eral families might unite to form a phratry, and several 
phratries to form a tribe, so a number of tribes might create 
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the confederacy known as the city* Sometimes this federa- 
tion was voluntary, sometimes it was imposed by the superior 
force of one tribe, and occasionally the union was the result 
of the powerful will of one man. 

To the city fathers were transferred the attitudes which 
individuals first felt toward the father of the family. The 
sense of duty, obligation, and veneration which was first at- 
tached to the domestic patriarch was extended to the city 
authorities. The root of the term ‘‘patriotism’’ is pater. The 
ancestor worship, both in its obsessional and rational aspects, 
was the basis for the city religion and its laws, just as in the 
case of domestic worship. 

‘‘The tribes that united to form a city never failed to 
light a sacred fire, and to adopt a common religion.’’ (17) 

The protective or vengeful spirits of the dead fathers 
were brought to the new social unit. These ancestral gods, 
or heroes, were henceforth worshipped at the sacred hearth 
of the city, and complex ceremonies were performed to in- 
fluence them in behalf of the citizens, to release the citizens 
from guilt feelings, and to renew the social cohesion. 

The founder of a city was thus a priest who, through 
his ability to communicate with the gods (the outwardly pro- 
jected memories of the parents), brought the deities to the 
city as protecting agents. Hence, the attitudes toward the 
family patriarch were transferred to the founder of the city. 

‘*He was for the city what the first ancestor was for the 
family. . . . His memory was perpetuated like the hearth- 
fire which he had lighted. Men established a worship for 
him, and believed him to be a god; and the city adored him 
as its providence. Sacrifices and festivals were renewed ev- 
ery year over his tomb.’’ (18) 

The City Religion 
Every city of ancient Greece and Rome worshipped its 


* Glotz (“The Greek City,” London, Kegan Paul, 1929) criticizes Fustel 
de Coulanges for conceiving of the growth of the city from family, 
phratry, and tribe in too logical a fashion. 
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holy founder in a temple called a ‘‘prytaneum”’ by the Greeks, 
and the ‘‘temple of Vesta’’ by the Romans. The city altar 
was contained within this edifice, and on this altar was kept 
burning the sacred fire. 

‘*Every city had gods who belonged to it alone. These 
gods were generally of the same nature as those of the primi- 
tive religion of families. They were called Lares, Penates, 
Genii, Demons, Heroes; under all these names were human 
souls deified. . . . These genii, or heroes, were, more general- 
ly, the ancestors of the people.’’ (19) 

Each city had its own corps of priests, who carefully 
guarded the rituals, prayers, liturgies, and cult practices 
from the defiling gaze of outsiders. The worship centred 
around the public fire, which was regarded as the sanctuary 
of the city. As in the case of the deified domestic patriarchs, 
offerings were periodically made to the apotheosized city fa- 
thers, who guarded the welfare of the community. 

The gods of the city were thus a complete replica of the 
family deities. The loyalty and enthusiasm felt toward the 
domestic patriarch were transferred to the city, along with 
the hate, fear, and guilt attached to the father of the family. 

**Every family had its domestic religion, every city had 
its national religion. A city was like a little church, all com- 
plete, which had its gods, its dogmas, and its worship. These 
beliefs . . . were those of the most intellectual people of 
ancient times, and have exercised upon this people and upon 
the Romans so important an influence that the greater part 
of their laws, of their institutions, and of their history is from 
this souree.’’ (20) 


The Common Meal 

The archaic totem feast, in which the primal crime was 
simultaneously commemorated and atoned, in the ritual kill- 
ing and eating of the sacred animal, survived in the common 
meal which, as a holy communion, was the basic ritual in the 
city religion. 

A description of one of these sacred feasts is contained 
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in the Odyssey: Nine long tables were arranged for the citi- 
zens of Pylos, divided in groups of five hundred for each 
table; each table sacrificed nine bulls in honor of the gods. 
It is also related that Orestes arrived in Athens at the very 
time when the citizens, assembled around the king-priest, 
were performing this communion ritual. 

‘The principal ceremony of the city worship was also a 
repast .. . partaken of in common by all the citizens, in 
honor of the protecting divinities. The celebrating of these 
public repasts was universal in Greece; and men believed 
that the safety of the city depended upon their accomplish- 
ment.’’ (21) 

This common meal, called the ‘‘feast of the gods,’’ is 
mentioned in the oldest Athenian traditions, and began and 
ended with prayers and libations to the deities. The ancients 
believed that the god shared part of the food and drink in 
these public repasts. With regard to the survival of the ar- 
chaic totem feast, Freud wrote: 

‘*Robertson Smith has shown us that the old totem feast 
returns in the original form of sacrifice. The meaning of 
the rite is the same: sanctification through participation in 
the common meal. The sense of guilt, which can only be 
allayed through the solidarity of all the participants, has also 
been retained. In addition to this there is the tribal deity 
in whose supposed presence the sacrifice takes place, who 
takes part in the meal like a member of the tribe, and with 
whom identification is effected by the act of eating the sacri- 
fice.’’ (22) 


‘‘Thus through the ages we see the identity of the totem 
feast with the animal sacrifice, the theanthropic human sacri- 
fice, and the Christian eucharist, and in all these solemn oc- 
casions we recognize the aftermath of that crime which so 
oppressed men but of which they must have been so proud.’’ 
(23) 

According to Freud, therefore, the ancient Greek and 
Roman belief that the safety of the city depended upon the 
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ritual eating of the sacred meal arose from two motivations: 
(1) The need to avoid the vengeance of the ancestral father, 
now become a nature god controlling the forces of the en- 
vironment; and (2) The need to palliate the sense of guilt 
by entering into a covenant with the god, in which subse- 
quent obedience is pledged to the father. The rational aspect 
to the common meal is the renewal of the social cohesion by 
means of a ritual which symbolized the unity of the commun- 
ity. 

Primitive law, hence, stems to a large extent from the 
public meal, in which kinship relations are re-affirmed, by 
entering into a covenant with the deceased patriarchs. The 
fear, love, and guilt felt toward the soul (memory) of the 
dead father motivates the obedience to the sacred laws of 
the god, thereby providing for social cohesion among the 
bickering siblings. In the common meal, or holy communion, 
of classical antiquity, brotherhood was affirmed when each 


citizen identified himself with the god, by eating part of his 
body.* This agrees with Freud’s theory in ‘‘Group Psychol- 


ogy,’’ where he states that social cohesion in the archaic 


group results from the mystic (hypnotic) identification of 
all of the group members with the father. 

1»: . after the preceding discussion we are quite in a 
position to give the formula for the libidinal constitution of 
groups: ... A primary group of this kind is a number of 
individuals who have substituted one and the same object 
for their ego ideal and have consequently identified them- 
selves with one another in their ego.’’ (24) 

- Fustel de Coulanges wrote: 

‘*These old customs give us an idea of the close tie which 
united the members of a city. Human association was a re- 
ligion ; its symbol was a meal, of which they partook together. 
We must picture to ourselves one of these little primitive 
societies, all assembled, or the heads of families at least, 


* The eating of the body of the god also represented an identification 
with the mother. 
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at the same table, each clothed in white, with a crown upon 
his head ; all make the libation together, recite the same pray- 
er, sing the same hymns, and eat the same food, prepared 
upon the same altar ; in their midst their ancestors are present, 
and the protecting gods share the meal. Neither interest, 
nor agreement, nor habit creates the social bond; it is this 
holy communion piously accomplished in the presence of the 
gods of the city.’’ (25) 

The strict adherence to ritualistic minutiae illustrates 
the compulsive aspect to the ancient common repast: 

‘*To deviate in the least from the usage followed in prim- 
itive times, to present a new dish or alter the rhythm of the 
sacred hymns, was a grave impiety, for which the whole city 
was responsible to the gods. Religion even went so far as 
to fix the nature of the vessels that ought to be employed both 
for the cooking of the food and for the service of the table 
.... the sacred meals always preserved their primitive 
simplicity.’’ (26) 

The Predominance of Religion 

Religion completely dominated the life of the ancient 
city : 

‘* . .. in time of peace, as in war time, religion inter- 
vened in all acts. It was everywhere present, it enveloped 
man. The soul, the body, private life, meals, festivals, as- 
semblies, tribunals, battles, all were under the empire of this 
eity religion. It regulated all the acts of man, disposed of 
every instant of his life, fixed all his habits. It governed 
a human being with an authority so absolute that there was 
nothing beyond its control.’’ (27) 

‘‘The assembly of the Roman senate was always a temple. 
If a session had been held elsewhere than in a sacred place, 
its acts would have been null and void; for the gods would 
not have been present. Before every deliberation, the presi- 
dent offered a sacrifice and pronounced a prayer. In the 
hall there was an altar, where every senator, on entering, of- 
fered a libation, at the same time invoking the gods.’’ (28) 
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Indeed, there was little that the ancient man could do 
which was not a part of religion. 

‘*Religion was a material bond, a chain which held man 
a slave. Man had originated it, and he was governed by it. 
He stood in fear of it, and dared not reason upon it, or dis- 
cuss it, or examine it. Gods, heroes, dead men, claimed a 
material worship from him, and he paid them the debt, to 
keep them friendly, and, still more, not to make enemies of 
them. 

‘Men counted little upon their friendship. They were 
envious, irritable gods, without attachment or friendship 
for man, and willingly at war with him. Neither did the 
gods love man, nor did man love his gods. He believed in 
their existence, but would have wished that they did not 
exist. He feared even his domestic and national gods, and 
was continually in fear of being betrayed by them. His great 
inquietude was lest he might incur their displeasure. He was 
occupied all his life in appeasing them.’’ (29) 

The perpetual anxiety of inciting the hatred of a god 
held the primitive Greek and Roman in a tight, compulsive 
vise, consisting of obsessional obedience to legal tradition. 
Since the slightest deviation from the sacred laws established 
by the ancestors might evoke the vengeance of a god, strict 
and excessively conscientious adherence to ritualistic minutiae 
was frantically required. 


‘‘The nature of the victim, the color of the hair, the man- 
ner of slaying it, even the shape of the knife, and the kind 
of wood employed to roast the flesh — all was fixed for every 
god by the religion of each family, or of each city. In vain 
the most fervent heart offered to the god the fattest victims: 
if one of the innumerable rites of the sacrifice was neglected, 
the sacrifice was without effect; the least failure made of the 
sacred act an act of impiety. The slightest alteration dis- 
turbed and confused the religion of a country, and changed 
the protecting gods into many cruel enemies.’’ (30) 

Thus, the institutions of the ancient Greek and Roman 
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city, far from being the result of rational deliberation, were 
rigid, dogmatically fixed codes which had been revealed to 
man by the deified ancestral fathers. Social structure was 
unalterably established through excessive obedience to the 
sacred laws. 

The King-Priest 

The domestic fire had a high priest, who was merely the 
father of the family; the hearth of the cury had its curio, or 
phratriarch ; and every tribe had its religious chief, whom 
the Athenians called the king of the tribe. In a similar man- 
ner, the ruler of the city was also the high priest of the 
municipality: there was no separation between religion and 
politics. The worship of the public hearth, Fustel de Coul- 
anges wrote, was the source of the king’s dignity, power, and 
authority. 

‘‘This priest of the public hearth bore the name of king. 
Sometimes they gave him other titles. As he was especially 
the priest of the prytaneum, the Greeks preferred to call him 
the prytane ; sometimes also they called him the archon. Un- 
der these different names of king, prytane, and archon we 
are to see a personage who is, above all, the chief of the wor- 
ship. He keeps up the fire, offers the sacrifice, pronounces the 
prayer, and presides at the religious repasts.’’ (31) 

Following along the lines of Freud’s theories, we dis- 
tinguish three functions of the priest in the irrational, ar- 
chaic group; and, following Durkheim, one rational, mature 
function : 

(1) As a parent-substitute, who loves all of the group 
members equally, he exerts an hypnotic-like influence upon 
his suggestible followers, who pour out their devotion to him 
in enthusiastic self-abandonment of an irrational nature. 

(2) As a magician who can communicate with the nature 
god (the outward projection of the image of the omnipotent 
father), the priest or sorcerer can destroy or injure any group 
member, as well as procure the blessing of the divine father, 
thereby insuring good fortune and prosperity. 
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(3) As a person who can communicate with the deity, 
the priest can put the group members into communion with 
the exalted father, thereby purifying them of their guilt 
feelings. The priest can manipulate the guilt of his follow- 
ers. Since he can ascertain the will of the god, the priest is 
the first judge, for the first legal precedents were the recol- 
lected commands of the ancestral patriarchs. 


(4) As a rational, mature individual acting as a moral 
leader, the priest seeks to guide the instinctual impulses of 
the community into lines which will maintain and promote 
the social cohesion. Memories of the dead may be invoked 
by him to serve as examples of good conduct (as in, for ex- 
ample, Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address). 


‘‘Tt was not force, then, that created chiefs and kings 
in those ancient cities. It would not be correct to say that 
the first man who was king was a lucky soldier. Authority 
flowed from the worship of the sacred fire. Religion created 
the king in the city, as it had made the family chief in the 
house. A belief, an unquestionable and imperious belief, de- 
clared that the hereditary priest of the hearth was the de- 
positary of the holy duties and the guardian of the gods. How 
could one hesitate to obey such a man? A king was a sacred 
being . . . says Pindar. Men saw in him, not a complete 
god, but at least ‘the most powerful man to call down the 
anger of the gods’; the man without whose aid no prayer was 
heard, no sacrifice accepted.’’ (32) 


The king-priest presided over the sacred repasts, killing 
the sacrificial animal which was communally eaten by the 
assembled worshippers. By placing the citizens in com- 
munion with the city god, in this survival of the archaic totem 
feast, the king solemnified the obedience of each person to the 
sacred commands of the divine ancestor. In this ritual, every 
person re-affirmed the self-imposed instinctual renunciations 
required for the sake of social cohesion, thus perpetuating the 
laws of the community, through the mutual identification of 
the citizens. 
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The first priest-king of the ancient municipality was the 
city founder, the individual who had first set up the sacred 
hearth, and established the eternal fire; by these ritual acts, 
the founder brought the gods to the city, and placed its in- 
habitants in communication with the divine forces which con- 
trolled the universe. Authority stemmed from the priest, 
the intermediator with the deity. 

‘‘This royalty, semi-religious, semi-political, was estab- 
lished in all cities, from their foundation, without effort on 
the part of kings, without resistance on the part of the sub- 
jects.’’ (33) 

Just as the father, as judge-priest of the family appealed 
to the sacred laws of the ancestors to settle the arguments 
among the bickering siblings, so the priest-king, as the par- 
ent-image of the city, acted as municipal magistrate. The 
judge in the ancient city was the individual who bore the 
title of prytane, archon, or king. Indeed, the expression used 
by the Greeks to designate the magistrates was ‘‘those who are 
to accomplish the sacrifice.’’ 

‘“When we examine the character of the magistrate among 
the ancients with a little attention, we see how slightly he 
resembles the chief of state of modern societies. Priesthood, 
justice, and command are confounded in his person. He rep- 
resents the city, which is a religious association, as much, at 
least, as a political one. He has in his hands the auspices, 
the rites, prayer, the protection of the gods. A consul is 
something more than a man; he is a mediator between man 
and the divinity. To his fortune is attached the public for- 
tune; he is, as it were, the tutelary genius of the city.’’ (34) 

Thus, as intermediary to god, the magistrate-priest-king 
acted as father-substitute, settling disputes by appealing to 
the sacred laws revealed by the deified ancestors. Even in 
later times, when the magistracy had been separated from the 
kingship, the judge retained his priestly duties, performing 
the sacrifices and the rituals. The first lawyers were hence 
the priests. 


| 
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‘*At Rome it was a recognized truth that no one could 
be a good pontiff who did not know the law, and, conversely, 
that no one could know the law if he did not understand ques- 
tions relating to religion. The pontiffs were for a long time 
the only jurisconsults. As there was hardly an act of life 
which had not some relation to religion, it followed that al- 
most everything was submitted to the decision of these 
priests, and that they were the only competent judges in an 
infinite number of cases . . . the same men were pontiffs and 
jurists — law and religion were but one.’’ (35) 

Thus, the social structure of the ancient city was unal- 
terably fixed* by the obedience of the citizens to the sacred 
laws of the deified ancestors. And these laws were imposed 
by the priests, who, as intermediaries to the deity, knew the 
divine precepts, and could bring guilt or annihiliation upon 
those who disobeyed. 

Ancient Law 

Primitive law was part of religion, the ancient legal 
codes being a collection of rites, liturgies, and prayers, mixed 
in with judicial regulations. The laws concerning property 
and succession were intermingled with directions for sacri- 
fices, burials, and ancestor worship. 

The code of the Twelve Tables, for example, contained 
exact and scrupulous rules concerning the internment of the 
dead. Solon’s laws gave directions for the order of animal 
sacrifices, the price of victims, and the manner in which the 
deceased were to be worshipped. Since nearly every action 
a person made was controlled by religion, only the person 
versed in the ancestor worship could know the law; and it 
was for this reason that the first lawyers were the priests. 

Ancient law did not originate in the votes of the people, 
nor was it invented by a group of men. The founder of the 
city had established the laws upon setting up the sacred 


* Of course there were numerous other factors, such as economic and 
geographical conditions, which operated in the history of Greece and 
Rome. 
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hearth — it was the dead ancestors buried on the family 
property, requiring perpetual worship, who were the sources 
of the law. The primitive laws of Greece and Rome were not 
rationally promulgated, nor was it permitted to reflect upon 
them reasonably. The laws were simply there, as they always 
had been, authoritatively handed down fiu™ generation to 
generation, from father to son. 

As a set of sacred pronouncements made by the deified 
ancestors, a law could not be disobeyed without committing 
sacrilege. Plato himself wrote: ‘‘To obey the laws is to obey 
the gods.’’ For a long time, judicial regulations were not 
even written down, but were transmitted from father to son, 
as a sacred tradition centering about the eterna! fire. 

We may regard primitive law as a delimitation of the 
degree of omnipotence of each individual in his interpersonal 
relations; it is hence, essentially, a set of restrictions upon 
the spatial motility of the organism, internalized within the 
individual in the form of the superego. Both in the history 
of civilization and in the genetic development of the child, 
the law is first imposed upon the individual by the parents, 
particularly the father. According to Freud, tabu, or primi- 
tive law, stems to a great extent from the subsequent obedi- 
ence of the children to the wishes of the dead father, and is 
therefore only partially rational. 

**To return to ethics: we may say in conclusion that a 
part of its precepts is explained rationally by the necessity 
of marking off the rights of the community to the individual, 
those of the individual to the community, and those of in- 
dividuals to one another. What, however, appears mysteri- 
ous, grandiose, and mystically self-evident owes its character 
to its connection with religion, its origin in the will of the 
father.’’ (36) 

Failure to grasp rationally the necessity for accepting 
the instinctual renunciations (laws) required for the promo- 
tion of the common welfare produced religion, the outward 
projection of the father’s commands. 
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. in its development through the ages mankind as 
a whole experiences conditions that are analogous to the neu- 
roses . . . because in the ages of its ignorance and intellec- 
tual weakness it achieved by purely affective means the in- 
stinctual renunciations indispensable for man’s communal 
existence. And the residue of these repression-like processes, 
which took place in antiquity, has long clung on to civiliza- 
tion. Thus religion would be the universal obsessional neu- 
rosis of humanity. It, like the child’s, originated in the 
Oedipus complex, the relation to the father.’’ (37) 

The strictness and rigidity of the legal practices in the 
ancient city, in which immutable verbal adherence rather 
than intelligent acceptance of the law existed, indicates that 
ancient law was obeyed out of anxiety and compulsion. The 
first laws were verses which were sung. 

‘‘These ancient verses were invariable texts. To change 
a letter of them, to displace a word, to alter the rhythm, was 
to destroy the law itself, by destroying the sacred form under 
which it was revealed to man. The law was like prayer, which 
was agreeable to the divinity only on condition that it was 
recited correctly, and which became impious if a single word 
in it was changed.’’ (38) 

‘‘During long generations the laws were not written; 
they were transmitted from father to son, with the creed and 
the formula of prayer. They were a sacred tradition, which 
was perpetuated around the family hearth, or the hearth of 
the city.’’ (39) 


The Emergence of Free Thought 


The ancestor worship of the early Greeks and Romans, 
consisting largely of compulsive obedience to the deified fa- 
thers, had an enormous influence for many centuries. Re- 
ligion revealed gods everywhere, deities which crushed man 
under the fear of their ill will, and which left him no liberty 
in his actions or thoughts. 


‘*Kach one of his daily actions is a rite; his whole day 
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belongs to his religion. Morning and evening he invokes the 
fire, his Penates, and his ancestors; in leaving and entering 
his house he addresses a prayer to them. Every meal is a 
religious act, which he shares with his domestic divinities. 
Birth, initiation, the taking of the toga, marriage, and the 
anniversaries of all these events, are the solemn acts of his 
worship. .. . 

‘*At every moment he consults the gods, and wishes to 
know their will. He finds all his resolutions in the entrails 
of victims, in the flight of birds, in the warning of the light- 
ning. The announcement of a shower of blood, or of an ox 
that has spoken, troubles him and makes him tremble. He will 
be tranquil only after an expiatory ceremony shall restore 
him to peace with the gods.’’ (40) 

However, at about the seventh century, B.C., the religion 
of the ancient city came under attack almost everywhere 
throughout the Graeco-Roman civilization. Two factors, the 
increase in man’s knowledge, and the class warfare which 
racked the social structure of antiquity, undermined the wor- 
ship of the deified fathers; and a series of revolutions took 
place which, over a period of several centuries, caused the 
erumbling of the priest-kingships. The religion of the dead 
fell gradually into desuetude, although the rituals were con- 
tinued, out of a vague anxiety, even though their original 
prestige and significance dwindled. 

It became possible to discuss religion, law, and social 
organization rationally. Philosophy arose, and the idea of 
the divinity changed. Socrates ranked truth over custom, and 
justice over law; and sought free discussion of all moral prob- 
lems. Aristotle wrote that ‘‘the law is reason,’’ and said that 
social institutions should be continually altered to fit the 
changing needs of man. Anxious posthumous obedience to 
the customs of the ancestors should be eliminated from man’s 
rational search for the good life. 

*‘Our first ancesiors,’’ Aristotle stated, .. . resem- 
bled, in all probability, those who to-day are the most de- 
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graded and the most ignorant among men. It would be an 
evident absurdity to cling to the opinions of those men.’’ 
Stoicism conceived the idea of a God of reason ruling a uni- 
versal city, in which all men were citizens. These ideas were 
then taken over by Christianity, after the Roman conquests 
had destroyed the independent city-states. 

The decline of the priest-kingships and the freeing of 
men’s minds for rational thought represented the gradual 
abandonment of parental fixations and the partial attain- 
ment of maturity in mass psychology. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, as Gilbert Murray showed (41), sociological conditions 
caused a ‘‘failure of nerve’’ at this time, and the masses, un- 
able to bear the burden of freedom, returned to a state of sub- 
mission to a parent-surrogate, in emperor-worship. Erich 
Fromm has also discussed this phenomenon. 

Where sociological influences and moral education en- 
able the human mind to grow to political maturity, the in- 
dividual realizes that he reaches his greatest fulfillment in 
contributing to the promotion of the common welfare. He 
understands that productive, loving human relations require 
that every member of a group must sacrifice a portion of his 
omnipotence for the interests of the community as a whole. 
The smallness of man amidst the mighty forces of nature is 
recognized, along with the necessity of curbing immediate 
desires for the sake of social cohesion. The growth of ration- 
al legal institutions may be regarded as paralleling the grad- 
ual acceptance of the reality-principle in mass psychology. 
With the final acceptance of reality, the necessity for repres- 
sion disappears, the father and the son are reconciled, and 
religion survives only in its valid function — the expression 
of man’s joy in social living. 

Further Research on the Origin of Law 


This paper touches upon many basic problems in several 
fields, and it does not seek to do more than advance a few 
tentative hypotheses. Much more work remains to be done 
on the relation of religion to group psychology, and as yet 
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there is no satisfactory rapprochement between the theory of 
projection and the philosophy of science. Psychoanalysis 
has mainly concerned itself with archaic, infantile human re- 
lationships, and has yet to be applied to the problem of the 
motivations of the normal, good citizen desiring social prog- 
ress and willing to fight and sacrifice for the promotion of 
human progress. However, ‘‘Totem and Tabu’’ remains a 
brilliant hypothesis, which contains a large part of the truth.* 


34-20 78 Street, 
Jackson Heights 72, New York 


* I have further discussed the development of the ancient priest-king- 
ship in terms of the “Totem and Tabu” hypothesis in an essay, “Psycho- 
analysis and Legal Origins,” in The International Journal of Psycho- 


analysis. 
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